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Cuapter VI. 


“ THUNDER ”-STORMS. 


N? it was not unexpected, or unusual, or unlikely. At least, 
1 not if we are to believe the doctors, fur the news no sooner 
sot about that little Elias Lossell was once more stricken with 
blindness, than all the medical authorities of Koopstad exclaimed 
that they had foreseen this catastrophe from the first. And the 
great specialist who had advised the journey to Clarens remarked 
what a good thing it was that they had followed his advice, or the 
blindness might have come on almost seven weeks sooner. Old 
Lossell hurried cver to see what could be done for his unfortunate 
son. Nothing could be done. 

It was not unexpected. At least, not to Johanna, who had 
watched, with that fatal perspicacity which only love bestows, for 
every sign of approaching danger. She could not deny to herself 
that of late Elias had been constantly troubled by his old enemy, 
the headache over the eyebrows; that he had complained of the 
restless flames and circles which would not let him sleep at night ; 
that he had 

Ah me! that morning, a few days ago, when she had spelt out 
to him from her window, “Jasje, see the big balloon over the 
water ?” and he had called back out of the garden, “ There isn’t any 
balloon, Johanna—there isn’t any balloon at all!” how had she, 
in the phraseology of her own people, “ held her heart fast,” lest 
it should drop from her! 


* Copyrighted in America by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
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These and many other instances I have passed over, not wishing 
to dwell upon what will be considered by many a sad episode in 
the story of Elias; anxious, above all, to avoid any semblance of 
a wish to “ pile up the agony,” as it is vulgarly called ; but I am 
conscious of few things with greater clearness than of the fact 
that Johanna, when she detailed her experiences to me in after- 
years, repeatedly assured me that she had seen the prophetic 
cloud lie heavy on Elias’s brow for many weeks before it fell. 

It fell. The woman sat by his bedside, the unfinished harness 
on her lap. From out his sudden darkness the child poured out 
question after question, appeal after appeal. He wanted help— 
medical help; would they give it to him? Was the doctor 
coming? Had he been already, perhaps? What had he said? 
Would the blindness pass off as it had passed off last time? Of 
course it would pass off—would it not? would it not? 

No answer possible. 

The woman got up hurriedly, and rushed from the room. She 
could no longer bear that ceaseless cry into the void, And then 
she could not bear to be away from it, beyond the reach of his 
requirements and his sorrows, and she came hurrying back again, 
and fell down by the bedside, and took his little hand and held it 
fast in both her own. 

And she was almost glad that he could not see her tears. 

Already, in that first anxiety of desolation, she taught him 
that the pressure of her hand meant “ Yes.” 

After a moment or two he understood her. A look of passionate 
relief came over his face. The inexpressible horror of complete 
isolation died away from him—a horror of thirty minutes’ dura- 
tion, never to be forgotten—communication was re-established, 
imperfect, yet possible. He trembled over it, cried over it, clung 
to it, and in a sudden flash of inspiration he burst out : 

“Stroke my hand, if you mean ‘No,’ Johanna. It won't 
remain, will it? It will go off, as it did last time. It can’t 
remain. Qh, Johanna, why doesn’t the doctor come?” 


“Let him stay where he is for the present,” said Mevrouw 
Lossell, arranging her teacups, and looking away from her 
husband; “it will be much better both for him and for the other 
children. You say that the woman is devoted to him, and she 
can give him her continual care. He is content to be with her, I 
presume ? ” 

“More than content,” said Hendrik Lossell bitterly. 

She rattled her cups slightly, still without looking at him. 

“T have always deeply regretted,” she went on, “that your son 


























GOD’S FOOL. 163 
has not met my advances with such confidence on his part as I 
believe them to have merited.” 

“The child!” burst out Lossell ; “ the poor, wretched, mother- 
less child!” 

‘Not necessarily motherless,” she answered coldly. ‘ You need 
not insult me without reason, Hendrik. These recriminations 
are as unseemly as they are unavailing. But, in the interest of 
my own children, I must discharge a present duty, though I can 
afford to ignore the past. However painful the duty may be, I 
dare not shrink from it.” 

It is a thoroughly feminine trait to accuse an opponent of 
having started an argument which can no longer be profitably 
kept up. 

“ And what is your duty?” asked the merchant, with a palpable 
sneer. 

“To suffer misrepresentation,” she answered quickly. “ Very 
well, I will endure it. And therefore I venture to say, Elias 
must not associate daily with his little brothers. The strain 
would be greater than children of their age could endure. And I 
cannot allow them to submit to it.” 

“ Pooh!” said the merchant. 

Judith was not a woman of half-measures. 

“ Brute!” she cried, turning onherhusband. ‘Choose between 
my children and your own.” 

The phrase, inspired by jealousy, was an unfortunate one. She 
felt this, even as she uttered it. 

“ Mevrouw,” said Lossell stifily, “ you forget yourself. Or rather, 
Judith, you are a fool. Mind this, it is neither your interest, nor 
that of your children, to estrange Elias. Some day, perhaps, you 
will be glad enough, both you and your children, to live in his 
house, and to eat of his bread. Good-night.” And he walked out 
of the room with the happy consciousness of having gained the 
victory at least once in his life. 

Some things are praised for their sweetness, and some for their 
rarity. A husband’s triumphs belong to the latter, not to the 
former, class. 


He was resolved not to leave the boy alone in a foreign country. 
He fetched him back without another word of excuse or explana- 
tion. But he did notimmediately bring him home. “ Elias shall 
decide for himself,” he said. ‘He shall do what he likes best.” 
But how to make him understand? There lay the difficulty ; for 
the poor little patient had sunk into a state of apathy. He was 
rapidly losing his touch, such as it was, of the outer world. 
m 2 
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Walled in on every side, he began to succumb to the hopelessness 
of trying to look out. His eager questioning—at first a very 
torrent of anxious entreaty—was dwindling into one ceaselessly- 
repeated, unanswerable, “When will the doctor make me see 
again?” Those about him grew to yearn for the stream of appeals 
they had formerly dreaded, as they watched him sitting silent, 
mournful, hour after hour, with only the reiterated interruption 
of that slowly-decreasing hope. And then even that restless 
flicker sank low, and for long periods he would not speak at all. 

A few days after the catastrophe, Johanna suddenly snatched 
up her unfinished harness, and began vehemently knitting at it. 
She had been struck by the thought that though Elias could no 
longer lead the way as horse, he might still act the part of coach- 
man. In this manner she would perhaps succeed in rousing him 
to a little exercise; for as yet he shrank back from all contact 
with the outer world, and would creep brooding into a corner when 
they came to fetch him for a walk. He tore off the cay he felt 
placed on his head, and cried out that he would wear no more 
caps till the doctor made him see again. Johanna came to him, 
having finished the work in a hurry, and put the ends of the reins 
in his hands. She had removed the bells which she had first 
added at his express desire. He had been very particular about 
those bells. “For though I don’t hear them, I can see they are 
where they ought to be,” he had repeatedly said. Now she cut 
them off with a weary sigh. “He will prefer to know they are no 
longer there,” she said to herself. But she was mistaken. She 
was often mistaken at first; and it took even her yearning 
affection some time to find out the idiosyncrasies of a peculiar 
case like Elias’s. Hendrik Lossell noticed this. He noticed many 
things in those days of indecision, anxious, waiting, longing to do 
the best for the afflicted child who persisted in living on, to his 
own detriment and that of them all. “It wants a lot of love,” 
said the loveless father to himself, with a pang of self-reproach. 
He thought of his smooth, self-satisfied wife, and of chubby, happy 
Henkie and Hubbie. How could he bring yonder wreck among 
them? And yet how dare he thrust from the door of his house 
its rightful lord ? 

Yes ; let there be no secrets. Secrets are only clumsy aids to 
interest, and this story shall carefully avoid them. It does not 
require them, for it is a true story. Hendrik Lossell might be a 
great merchant, but wretched little Elias was the only rich 
member of the family. 

When Johanna brought him the harness, he immediately felt 
for the bells, and an expression of pain came over his face. He 
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GOD'S FOOL. 165 
realised why she had removed them; and a little querulously he 
bade her put them back. And so this rough peasant woman also 
learnt, step by step, her lesson of devotion—the devotion of her 
life. She was barely thirty when she returned to her post as 
Elias’s nurse. She never deserted him afterwards. 

The lad allowed her to persuade him, by caresses, to creep out 
into the open air with her. But the reins were a failure; for he 
stumbled forward in his darkness and his uncertainty, and fell 
and cut his face. And again Johanna had to make a discovery— 
that the blind must learn to walk anew. 

Tonnerre, also, had to learn the lesson that his friend could run no 
more. To him it was an enigma, and he puzzled over it with many 
growls. At last he gave it up, and adapted himself to circumstances, 
which had been altered without his consent. He rolled away within 
easy reach on the floor, and, actually, Elias felt after him. And 
then he rolled on a little bit farther, and again a little bit; and 
Elias rolled in the same direction, and grabbed at his tail as he 
whisked it up and down. And then Elias actually laughed. 

It was for the first time in several days, ever since his seizure. 
Johanna threw her apron to her face, and once more fled from the 
room. It was such a bright little laugh. 

She need not have fled from those sightless eyes. Undoubtedly. 
But one of the last things for her to realise was the fact that, if 
Elias was unable to see anything, he could not see her. 


Parting from Madame Juberton meant parting from Madame 
Juberton’s dog. And here a serious difficulty arose. Neither his 
futher nor Johanna dared inflict new pain upon the sufferer. Yet 
neither, seeing the affection the lonely old widow lavished upon her 
only companion, dared at first suggest a separation between them. 
Already Elias had asked once or twice what was to become of 
Tonnerre. But it was impossible as yet to make him understand 
other signs than “ Yes” and “No.” He knew it, and would soon 
abandon all hope of an answer, only repeating his question from 
time to time lest they should forget it. And once he had suggested 
timidly that perhaps papa might buy the dog. He had always 
been a child of great delicacy of feeling, and he evidently shrank 
from the thought of Madame Juberton’s loss, while unable to bear 
the prospect of his own. “No,” he said, after a moment, as if 
arguing out the matter with himself, “ papa cannot buy Tonnerre 
from Madame Juberton.” And he sighed. 

Papa, however, resolved to think differently about the matter. 
He went to the landlady, and offered her twenty-five francs for her 
favourite. The old lady sat up in her chair. 
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“No, monsieur,” she said; “I cannot sell Tonnerre. I love 
your unfortunate little son, but Tonnerre is the only friend I have 
in the world.” 

Two pink spots spread out under her ears. But Hendrik 
Lossell was not in the habit of noticing such signs as heen. They 
had no connection with business. 

“Twill give you fifty,” he said. And then—as she — to 
stare at him in silence— Well, madam, I will make it a hundred, 
and that is the very last price I can offer. It is six times his 
value ; but Iam grateful for your kindness to Elias, and the child 
is attached to the little animal. You cannot in reason, madam, do 
otherwise than admit that I am paying an utterly disproportionate 
sum for him.” 

“The price of the dog, Monsieur the Town Councillor,” said 
Madame Juberton, in a great flutter, “is three hundred thousand 
francs.” 

She made him a very low curtsey, and disappeared from his 
sight. 

Yet the merchant was not to blame—not from his point of view. 
His offer had been as noble a conquest of self as a Dutch man of 
business could achieve. To deliberately offer for anything on 
earth—ay, or in heayen—what he believed to be twice its value— 
four times its value—six times its value—he would rather have 
had any number of his teeth extracted, like that Israelite of the 
good old Plantagenet times. He trod his most sacred convictions 
under foot for the child’s sake—never mind whether the sum be 
little or large—and having slaughtered his commercial self-respect 
on the altar of paternal affection, he was left standing gazing 


blankly at the faded pattern of an empty chair, while the growls of 


the insulted quadruped oozed towards him under the bedroom door. 


Madame Juberton was peeping through the keyhole, and waiting 
for him to go. 


There was no more talk after that of buying Tonnerre. Elias 
sent for him constantly now, as if he would make up for the 
approaching separation, and he sat silent in a corner for hours 
with the rough-haired bundle in his lap. It was only during 
their brief frolics on the floor that he seemed to wake to any 
consciousness of enjoyment, and even then he would very soon 
desist with a “Papa, when is the doctor coming again? Does he 
think I am better, papa?” 

Madame Juberton would stand watching the playmates. She 


said nothing. Only once, when Hendrik Lossell caught her in the 
act, she broke out sharply : 
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“T do not approve myself, monsieur, of letting children play too 
much with dogs.” 

“TI do not think,” the merchant had retorted, “that this child 
plays too much.” 

Madame repeated those words several times to herself in the 
course of the day. As often as she did so, she carefally took off 
her spectacles, and wiped them, and put them on again. And she 
gave Tonnerre a lump of sugar. That lump of sugar came upon 
him as an unpredicted eclipse might come upon an astronomer. It 
reduced all his calculations to immediate chaos. For he only got 
lumps of sugar on Sundays, and he never had been out in his 
reckoning yet. Perhaps he thought that the Comtist calendar 
had been introduced, or that Madame Juberton had altered her 
religion. 


The day of departure arrived. With many grumblings, and a 
few tears, Madame Juberton prepared the farewell meal for her 
guests, as well as a provision of cakes and sweetmeats for Elias’s 
special delectation on the road. The dear child must eat, she 
said, if they hoped to keep up his strength. And there was the 
difficulty. For the child said, “I will eat,” and then left his plate 
almost untouched. 

As they sat, equipped for their journey, the remnants of their 
meal on the table, Madame Juberton hurried in, bringing with her 
the final chef d’cewvre of her dessert—an enormous pdté-—which 
crowned with its majestic dome of delicate crust the largest pie- 
dish in her pantry. It was her farewell “ goodie” for Elias, the 
last of a stately line, but the last. 

She put it down in front of him, and placed his hand upon it. 
And when he had realised what it was, exclaiming, “Oh, what a 
big paté! I never can eat it all, madame!” she pressed down his 
fingers, down through the crashing pie-crust, into something soft, 
and slippery, and woolly. Something that snapped at those 
fingers and then licked them. I don’t think the something bit 
them. I fancy it understood. 


Madame Juberton has never taken another dog. 


Cuapter VII. 
STEPMOTHERS. 


“ Axp now what next?” It was the question which Hendrik 
Lossell kept repeatedly putting to himself as he sat opposite the 
child in the train. He found it difficult to look at that. miserable 
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face without a sensation of petulant disgust. However ashamed 
ne might be of the thought, he could not entirely suppress a 
feeling of anger towards the child for being what he was. 

“Tt is net his fault,” he said to himself a hundred times over, 
“ but——” ; 

He hesitated. The expression itself, “It is not his fault,” 
struck him in the face with a momentary tingle of self-repoach. 

Elias must decide for himself whether he would rather return 
home or remain with Johanna. In the latter case a little cottage 
would be prepared for him at a short distance from his father’s 
house. But what did he himself prefer ? 

“Are we going back to mamma?” he had asked once—only 
once. 

His father had indicated to him that this was the case. No 
expression of feeling, whether pleasant or painful, had been called 
to his face by the news. 

Yet Lossell had noticed that the child’s countenance was 
capable of expressing many changes of emotion. And, most 
remarkable of all, it had soon become evident that Elias dis- 
tinguished the touch of some persons whenever or wherever they 
touched him. This faculty had developed itself extraordinarily 
in the first weeks of his blindness; but he had always, ever since 
he had lost his hearing, manifested an extreme delicacy of 
nervous perception. If Johanna, for instance, stole behind him 
and laid her hand on his shoulder, his face would instantly light 
up with a glad smile of recognition. He recognised the touch of 
her hand among all others, even without lifting his own to feel 
it. They tried in vain to mystify him on the subject. The only 
result was that he got to know Madame Juberton also, to that 
worthy lady’s inexpressible delight. 

Elias said little on the journey. Only now and then he 
ejaculated “ Tonnerre,” and the accent with which he spoke the 
word would have amply rewarded the widow could she have heard 
it. He had been very angry because they wanted him to travel 
with a green shade—a useless precaution of the Genevan 
oculist’s—and he had torn it off and kicked it from him. But 
later on he had meekly resumed it, for his father had not had the 
courage to disappoint him when he asked whether it would do his 
eyes good and make them see sooner than otherwise. 

As they neared;jtheir destination Elias seemed to awake from 
his apathy, and began to manifest signs of agitation. He crept 
closer to Johanna, and nestled up against her, and then, 
unexpectedly, and with an evident effort, he asked whether 
Johanna was going to stay. 
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The maid looked quickly towards her master, the same 
question palpitating into her own cheeks with a flush of burning 
appeal. How often had she longed to receive a response to this 
demand of her heart! Hendrik Lossell could hesitate no longer. 
He signed to the nurse to press her charge’s hand. 

“Of course,” said Elias quietly, “I could not do without you, 
Johanna, as long as I am like this. And when I can see again, I 
shall come and visit you very often, as often as I may.” 

The woman could only press his hand again, and cast grateful 
glances towards the merchant. The naive, childish egotism did 
not hurt her; it was only natural. 

“That binds me to one condition in any case,” thought the 
father. ‘ Wherever the boy remains, this woman must remain 
with him. But in the meantime, and as long as he himself 
makes no difficulties, I must take him home, whether Judith likes 
it or not.” 

Judith did not like it. Of that there could be no doubt. And 
surely it was impossible altogether to disagree with her when she 
said that the two healthy, noisy children and their deaf and 
blind half-brother were not fitting companions for each other. 
She stood in the hall with the martyred air of a woman who is 
resolved to have her own way. 

A female servant helped Elias to alight. “Is it mamma?” he 
asked, as he took the outstretched hand. 

The woman pressed his fingers, and he, mistaking this pressure 
for the sign of affirmation to which he had now become so 
accustomed, put up his face to be kissed. The maid stooped 
down and kissed him—almost involuntarily. 

“Jans!” cried Mevrouw Lossell, in stern indignation, from 
the top of the steps. The housemaid started and blushed. 
“ Bring the young Heer to me,” commanded her mistress. 

And Jans carefully guided the boy to his stepmother, whose 
outstretched hand he took indifferently, thinking she was one 
of the servants, and never dreaming of putting up his cheek 
again. 

“Poor child!” said Mevrouw, not without some genuine pity 
at the actual sight of her stepson. ‘He has become completely 
idiotic already. I know Pillenaar always feared it would end like 
that.” 

“Where are Henkie and Hubbie?” queried Elias, turning his 
sightless eyes as if he would look for them in the hall. 

“Not so idiotic, after all,” thought his stepmother quickly. 
“He does not ask after me because he does not care to know. 
His physical condition is very sad, very sad indeed. But he 
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never had an amiable character, and it has been altogether 
warped by his infirmities.” 

Judith Lossell did not wish to be unkind to her stepchild. 
Nor was she unkind to him. She treated him with exemplary 
forbearance. She kissed him cheerfully, when kissing was 
unavoidable. His clothes and his toys were quite as good as 
Henkie’s and Hubbie’s. Only she did not love him, that was all. 

Do not let us be unjust. There is no law why stepmothers 
should love their husbands’ children. On the contrary, there 
exists every reason for them not to do so. If they have no 
children of their own, they are jealous of the dead woman in her 
grave, and if they have children of their own, they want the 
living father to admire their children most. If the father 
doesn’t, then jealousy of the first wife naturally steps in again. 

There is no reason, if you come to think of that, why anybody 
should love anybody else, and, as a rule, they don’t, unless the 
other person is a bit of themselves, either by choice, in the shape 
of passion, or by fate, in the shape of birth. And this intense 
egotism of the human race explains the frantic admiration of our 
own offspring which goes by the name of “a mother’s love,” and 
which never by any chance extends to anybody else’s progeny. 
Why doesn’t somebody feel a mother’s love for somebody else’s 
motherless babe ? 

No, there is every reason, on the contrary, why we should 
dislike each other as soon as we begin to argue about it. For in 
all of us the disagreeable largely predominates over the agreeable 
side. I know it does in me, because I have frequently been 
assured of the fact. And if you are not as certain of the matter 
in your case, that merely proves, not that you are more agreeable 
than I am, but that my friends are more disagreeable than yours. 
More truthful, if you like, but I shan’t scratch out my word 
because you prefer a synonym. I don’t know your friends; still, 
I have no reason to doubt the possibility of their being more 
amiable than mine. 

If, then, the disagreeable predominates, we dislike people as 
soon as we begin to argue about them. Fortunately, we rarely 
take the trouble to think our friends out, and that accounts for 
our retaining them. But this, nevertheless, is the whole solution 
of the stepmother question. A stepmother is always arguing 
about her stepchildren’s right and wrong. She never argues 
about her own children. 

If she is a good woman, she will do all she can to persuade 
herself that she is harsh. And the very effort will make all the 
blemishes stand out more. 
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I heard a good soul say the other day that a friend of hers 
must be fond of her stepchildren, because she was so very kind to 
them—kinder frequently than to her own. As if she would have 
been so very kind to them if she had loved them! As if any 
mother was ever kind to her own children! There are plenty of 
unkind mothers, mind you; but there never yet was a mother 
who was “ kind.” 

There was a lady once who said to her little daughter, as they 
came out of the pastrycook’s: 

“Give that remnant of tart-te yon poor little girl, darling! you 
have had more than is good for you already, and you know, 
besides, that you don’t care much for this sort.” 

“Thank you, kind lady!” said the street-girl, as she seized on 
the cake. And she was right—that lady was “ kind.” 

There is another wide field which lies next to this one of the 
world’s stepmothers, a far wider field, whose sterility can be 
demonstrated in the same manner; it belongs to the world’s 
mothers-in-law. We have to do here with another form of the 
very identical disease, but we are not going to speak of it, because 
that would lead to digressions, and digressions are excrescences, 
and excrescences are faults, 

A digression already? Nay, this has been anything but a 
digression—it is of the very essence of the character of Judith 
Lossell and her relation to the hero of the tale. 

Yet it is an awful thought—one word only, forgive it—it is a 
thought which must trouble many a thinking man as he lies upon 
his bed through the long hours of the night—that, while but few 
people are troubled with stepchildren, almost every one possesses 
—or is possessed by—a mother-in-law. 

For shame! this is cynical talk, which leaves no one the better 
for its utterance—except, perhaps, the cynic. But if that be true, 
it is an impertinence here. And therefore peccavi. If the fire 
will but cease smoking, and the tea-kettle commence singing, if 
that rat-tat at the front door will but bring me—not a bill I 
thought I had paid, as the last one did—but a letter, let us say, 
from the dear old mother at home—my mother—I don’t care 


twopence about anybody else’s—we shall have no more cynical 
talk. 


Judith Lossell was very kind to Elias, all the kinder because 
she was resolved to remove him from the family circle, and “ place 
him under proper care.” 


Oh, by-the-by, dear stepmother, whoever you are, who read 
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this, don’t write to me to say that you have always loved your 
stepchildren as much as your own. I know you have. I didn’t 
mean you. 


But, despite all the efforts to make him comfortable, Elias was 
not happy at home. They could not procure him happiness— 
that was natural—but they could not even spare him those 
additional annoyances which he had not felt whilst abroad. On 
the evening of his arrival, after he had repeatedly asked for them, 
the twins were brought to him half asleep. 

“T disapprove of it,” said Judith sharply—“I disapprove of it 
altogether. The children are just going to bed. This is not the 
moment to frighten them, Hendrik, and cause, perhaps, a lasting 
estrangement.” 

“If he asks for them, he must have them,” replied the town 
councillor shortly. And he stepped across the room, and rang 
the bell. 

The issue proved Mevrouw Lossell right. Henkie and Hubbie, 
called down at so unusual a moment, shrank away from the still 
figure sitting unconscious in the shade. They hung back— 
fortunately, he could not see that—and then, as their father 
forcibly pushed them forward, they shrieked out in abject terror. 
Fortunately he could not hear that. 

“T will not have it, Hendrik,” cried Mevrouw Lossell, starting 
up with indignant eyes. Her husband hesitated. 

“ And the boys? When are they coming to see me?” asked 
Elias again, speaking out into the void, as was his habit—what 
else could he do? That question, suddenly issuing from the 
living tomb before them, even as they were unwillingly drawing 
nearer to it, completely upset the two children. They broke loose 
from their father, and fled to their mother for protection, screaming 
to be taken away. And she drew them towards her and out of 
the room, leaving Hendrik Lossell standing undecided, staring 
stupidly at the wreck of his eldest son. 

Elias, though unable to realise this and similar scenes, soon 
began to understand that his little brothers did not care to play 
with him, and that they did not come when he called. It was a 
great trouble to him, but he retreated into his solitude with all 
the sensitiveness of disease. He shared that solitude with 
Johanna and Tonnerre. The last-mentioned personage, unfortun- 
ately, had merited disgrace by his aggressive behaviour towards 
Mevrouw Lossell’s fluffy lapdog. He had growled at the lapdog, 
and when the lapdog growled back, he had flown at him. Elias, 
alone in the room with them, had remained entirely unconscious 
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of the catastrophe. And his stepmother, descending suddenly 
upon the combatants, had beaten Tonnerre. Of this also Elias 
knew nothing, but he soon found out that his friend was not 
happy except with him. 

Johanna, of course, was impudent. This anyone could have 
foreseen. It was inevitable that mistress and maid should disagree 
about Elias and his wants, and, as Johanna was a “ menial,” and 
Judith a “ Mevrouw,” there could not be the slightest doubt that 
the former would be “impudent,” or would, in any case, find her- 
self designated as such. 

So Johanna and Elias and Tonnerre soon got to spend their 
days together in a big room at the top of the house which had 
been set aside for their use. There was not much opportunity for 
out-door life now, for when the year is dying at Clarens it has 
been dead for some time in Holland, where, in fact, its health has 
never been very robust. And Elias refused, even more vehemently 
than before, to go out into the streets, now he was back in a place 
where everybody knew him. He would creep down the garden- 
path occasionally—‘ foot by foot” as they say in Holland—lean- 
ing on his nurse’s arm. But, for the most part, he sat upstairs, 
immovable, and waited for the doctor. 

And the doctor came, and looked very learned, and examined 
his eyes, and felt his pulse. 

“Tt is the brain,” said the doctor. “It is the brain.” 

The sentence was not a long one, but it only cost half-a-crown, 
for doctors are not expensive in Holland, as a rule. 

“ And, Johanna, when does he think I shall see again?” asked 
Elias. ‘“ Next week?” 

Constantly, Johanna found herself placed between silence and 
a lie. 

“T shall tell him,” she said. “Some day. Soon. I cannot 
agree with his father. Surely it is much better he should know.” 


‘“‘ When he knows, he knows for ever,” said Hendrik Lossell. 

The merchant grew daily more tender-hearted towards his 
child under the influence of the spectacle of the servant-maid's 
love. 

“Tt brings her in two hundred and fifty florins and her keep,” 
he said to himself, “And what a lot she supplies for the money ! 
It is a cheap thing, is love!” 


Ah, indeed, dear merchant, it is a cheap thing, is love—the 
cheapest thing on earth—and the one we pay most dearly for, 
when the final reckoning comes. 
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Cuarptern VIII. 
COUSIN COCOA. 


Anpv then Mevrouw Lossell’s cousin came to see Elias, the 
chocolate-manufacturess. She was very self-confident and im- 
portant, was this lady, and that seems only natural, for her 
husband’s chocolate was the very best in the world, as is the 
chocolate of everybody who manufactures chocolate at all. 
Chocolate and cocoa are just like sweethearts. Each is better 
than all the others. In fact, there is no better; there is only 
everybody’s individual best. 

Mevrouw Lossell did not fully appreciate Mevrouw van 
Bussen’s sterling qualities. For Mevrouw van Bussen’s great 
merit consisted in knowing better than all her neighbours what 
was good for them and their children, and this admirable charac- 
teristic Mevrouw Lossell had never succeeded in finding out. Yet 
Mevrouw Lossell’s obtuseness in no way diminished Mevrouw van 
Bussen’s ardour. The latter lady, in fact, only pulled all the 
more energetically in the right direction, the more she saw in- 
fatuated beings turn towards the wrong one. 

“‘There’s none so blind as those that won’t see,” she said, when 
they carried off Elias to Clarens. 

And she also said it when they brought him back again. She 
meant Elias’s stepmother, not Elias. 

“T shall go and call on Judith Lossell this aftenoon,” said this 
good lady to her husband at breakfast. “There are a hundred 
other things I ought to do, undoubtedly, but I shall leave them 
all and go and call on Judith Lossell.” 

“T should do what I ought to,” remarked her husband quietly. 

He was a very worthy man. He had never looked farther 
than the tip of his own nose ; and it was a short one. 

“T mean ‘ought to’ if I consulted my own convenience,” 
retorted Mevrouw van Bussen; “ but I rarely find occasion to do 
that.” 

“Can’t always neglect it,” said the chocolate-maker, with his 
mouth full. 

“Tf you mean to insinuate, Titus, that I do not look after my 
own household,” flashed out his wife, “I can only advise you to 
go and stay for three days with the Lossells. I only advise you 
to. And she with her two children and a half to my ten!” 
“Why should I go and stay with them when we live in the 
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same town, Amelia?” asked Titus. “I wish you would give me 
some more tea, And, if you are going, you might take Elias a 
box of chocolates. Ill send you one up from the office.” 

“ Never!” cried Mevrouw, energetically pouring out the tea. 
“That woman would say—behind my back—that I had poisoned 
the child. I know she sent for a tin of Van Houten’s cocoa the 
ether day from the grocer’s. I know she did, for my sister 
Waalwyk’s cook heard it from the Overests’ servant, who was in 
the shop at the time.” 

“Never mind,” said Van Bussen good-naturedly. “Ours is 
the best. Van Houten is well enough, when you can’t get ours.” 
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By-the-by, a strange misfortune befell our good friend Van 
Bussen the other day. He had paid the Koopstad Tramear 
Company a swinging price to have boards put up outside all their 
trams with “ Van Bussen’s Cocoa is the Best ” in enormous letters. 
And when the contract had been signed and sealed, and made 
hard and fast for a twelvemonth, there came his hated Rotterdam 
rival, and he paid the company a still swinginger price to have 
his boards put up just under the other man’s. And on these 
boards was written in yet more enormous letters: “When you 
can’t get Van Swink’s.” 

The company’s shareholders now all drink Van Swink’s con- 
coction. He says in his advertisements that his cocoa is “ grate- 
fal.” It is difficult to say what that may mean, but it is certain 
that the shareholders are. 


“T shall not make any allusion to her unthankfulness,” said 
Mevrouw van Bussen to herself, as she marched off to her cousin’s. 
She was alluding to Judith Lossell’s purchase of the rival brand. 
“T should consider it beneath me to do so. And it’s her loss, not 
mine, if she ruins her children’s healths. On my part, I will do 
what I can for them. ‘Strive to do good, and you'll learn to do 
better, as the Dominé said so beautifully last Sabbath. But 
Judith doesn’t even strive. I wish Titus would go to church 
with me more regularly. He says it interferes with his Sunday 
rest. And yet it needn’t do that.” 

Her thin lips pinched themselves together into a contortion 
which no one but a connoisseur in facial expression would have 
understood to be a smile, as there rose up before her mental 
vision that long line of reposeful faces which nodded down at her 
for a couple of hours every Sunday from the pews where the 
gentlemen of Koopstad sat enthroned—such of them as went to 
church. Male Hollanders seldom do, for the service consists 
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almost entirely of sermon, and they probably get enough of that 
at home in the week. 


“Well, how do you do, Elias?” said “Cousin Cocoa,” as the 
little Lossells called her. She had just been ushered into the 
room where the child sat alone with his dog. In spite of all her 
cleverness, Mevrouw van Bussen constantly forgot either the 
boy’s deafness or his blindness in her occasional intercourse with 
him. Now, however, in the unaltered silence, she realised, and 
blushed over, her mistake. She was one of those people who are 
so convinced of their own superiority that, to appear foolish, even 
to themselves, for ever so brief a moment, is absolute suffering to 
them. Fortunately, with this kind of people, the moment is 
always very brief indeed, and it leaves no scar. 

She stood hesitating near the door. There was a strange dog 
on Elias’s lap, and this creature, a bundle of odds and ends of 
brown untidiness, sat up and growled at her. Mevrouw van 
Bussen had nerves of iron; it was something else in her then— 
her calves, perhaps—that lived in constant terror of little dogs. 
We are all of us afraid of something—even the bravest—afraid of 
either of these two: the indefinitely great, or the infinitesimally 
small. 

“ Who is there?” said Elias. “Come and feel my hand, please.” 

He could always perceive the entry of some one into the roon— 
the opening and shutting of a door, or any other sudden displace- 
ment of air being felt by him, though he could not hear it. 

Mevrouw van Bussen shrank back before Tonnerre’s redoubled 
growls, and Elias vainly repeated his question. Then, suddenly 
frightened by the unexpected continuance of silence, smitten by 
one of those panics which complete helplessness is apt to produce, 
he started up from his chair, crying out: 

“To the rescue! Danger! Thieves!” and fell over a footstool 
in his haste to get away, bringing down with him in his fall 
a column with a favourite statuette of his stepmother’s. 
Tonnerre flew at Mevrouw van Bussen, who, skipping back al! 
too rapidly, with her skirts drawn tightly round her, sat down 
suddenly in a bowl of flowers. 

Upon this confusion entered Judith Lossell, as placid as 
concealed vexation can manage to be—terribly placid. 

“Yes; the child’s condition is a great affliction,” she said 
smoothly, as she helped up her dripping cousin out of the pool of 
water and broken glass. ‘‘I am sorry you could not avoid 
frightening him, as you say, for that flower-basket was given me 
by my sister who is dead, and the statuette had been my mother’s, 
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as you may remember. Not that it matters; only, of course, one 
gets attached to these things. Oh, no, I should not say your 
mantle was entirely spoilt, not if you take out the stained part, 
and put in another piece, although I fear you will not be able to 
match the colour exactly—it is such a—a—peculiar colour. Be 
quiet, do!”—here she turned fiercely on Tonnerre, who had never 
left off barking—“ that miserable animal is the worry of my life. 
Oh yes; he certainly bites !—he nearly killed my poor little ‘ Fox’ 
—never mind; I can’t help it. I don’t fancy he will bite you, 
Amelia, but if he does, you must bear it.” 

“Judith!” cried Amelia, in disgust and admiration. She 
was whisking round and round in futile efforts to get a full view 
of the damage to her mantle, and Tonnerre, who believed she was 
attempting to amuse him, was whisking after her in jumps and 
snaps. She stopped suddenly. 

“My dear, I cannot help it. Iam not the master of the house,” 
rejoined Judith, more placidly still. She had picked up Elias, and 
was doing her best to reassure him by kisses and caresses. This 
was her duty, and she fulfilled it in the most exemplary manner. 
Even after he had settled down again contentedly on the sofa, 
she gave him two more kisses than her duty required. These, 
therefore, were supererogatory, and doubtless were written down 
as such. 

Not till Tonnerre had been turned into—and a cane-bottomed 
chair had been fetched out of—the hall (for not even the removal 
of the mantle had rendered this latter precaution superfluous) did 
Mevrouw van Bussen resume her efforts to enter into communica- 
tion with little Elias, Then, however, she sat down by his side, 
and guided his hand over her face. 

Mevrouw van Bussen had the bulbousest of bulbous noses. As 
soon as the blind child’s hand reached it, he exclaimed in accents 
partly of vexation and partly of amusement: 

“Why, it’s only Cousin Cocoa!” 

The reaction from the alarm he had just experienced threw 
him completely off his guard. 

The chocolate-makeress appreciated neither the contentment of 
the “only,” nor the humour of the nickname thus suddenly flung 
in her face. She was smarting with the humiliation of her 
cousin’s broken crockery, and she sprang delightedly at the 
retaliation of a grievance of her own. She let go little Elias’s 
hand. 

“T am sorry to perceive, Judith,” she said, bristling up, “ that 
you encourage your children to speak disrespectfully of me. I 
have always considered such matters from a very different point of 
VOL, XCIV. N 
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view. When my children began to speak of Elias here as ‘ Deaffy,’ 
I put it down at once with a high hand, though he could not even 
hear it, and I whipped one of the boys, with great pain (to 
myself), when he disobeyed me. I see now that I might have 
spared my wrath; not that I wish to do evil lest good should 
come, but it is evident that you do not consider it necessary to 
punish your children for the faults of mine, or rather, I mean, 
that what is a punishment for my children should be a fault in 
yours. I mean that the faults of my punishment a 

“ Exactly,” said Judith, in her clearest voice. 

Mevrouw van Bussen preferred to scramble out of her muddle 
as quickly as possible. 

“And even this afternoon,” she went on excitedly, “I came 
here, only actuated by the sincerest interest in that child’s 
welfare, though I am no cousin of his, whether Cocoa or other- 
wise! I had better go, Judith, since [ am an object of derision 
and a source of amusement. Do not, pray, think I am vexed 
with Elias; I pity him far too much for that, but I certainly am 
of opinion that your children e 

“Of course, if you wish to go, I shall not detain you,” 
interrupted Mevrouw Lossell, as her visitor rose while speaking, 
“but I should advise you to consider the desirability of waiting 
till your dress is dried. The stain shows, you know—ahem— 
when you get up.” 

Mevrouw van Bussen sat down again with great rapidity, and 
said : 

“T cannot understand, my dear cousin, why you have never 
tried the experiment of treating Elias’s case homeopathically.” 

“You remember, dear cousin,” replied Judith, “ that I experi- 
mented on Henkie’s chilblains homeopathically at your request. 
I gave the child sips of vox populus and belladonna alternately 
every half-hour for a week, and somebody was always upsetting the 
tumblers with their paper covers, and making messes all over the 
room.” 

Mevrouw Lossell’s eyes wandered, perhaps involuntarily, to the 
stain on the carpet. 

“Not ‘ vox populus,’ ‘nux vomica, ” said Mevrouw van Bussen, 
with a great air of superiority. ‘Besides, the chilblains got 
better.” 

“Yes, when the warm weather came round; but we had left off 
the medicines long before that.” 

“After all, the homeopathic system is the only rational one,” 
said the chocolate-makeress, again branching off to smoother 
ground. “‘Simile syllabubs,’ as my doctor always says, which, 
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you know, means ‘ cure like with like.’ Now, the reasonableness 
of that must strike every one immediately. It ‘jumps to the 
eyes,’” 

“Why ?” asked Judith. 

“Oh, because—because—— Of course, it is a law of nature, 
like gravitation, and all that, you know! And I think—not that 
I wish to give you any advice on the matter—that the system 
might well be tried on Elias.” 

“T can’t make him blinder,” said Mevrouw Lossell, with a half- 
suppressed yawn. “You could only put it into practise on a 
one-eyed person. Elias hasn’t got any eyes left to put out, poor 
boy!” 

“You wilfully misapprehend me, Judith. You ought to give 
him phosphorus for his brain, and aconite for his—well, at any 
rate, certainly aconite.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly aconite! ” said Judith. 

“Tt is your business, after all, and not mine, if the child gets 
better. Not but that I would do anything in my power, anything 
—for I have ten children of my own—only I am afraid of 
appearing to meddle. I have spoken to my homeopathic doctor 
about the case, but he refuses to give an opinion until he has seen 
the patient. So I thought you might perhaps step down to his 
house with Elias one of these days. His hours are from one to 
three.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mevrouw Lossell negligently. “TI will 
put him down on my list. I shall hardly be able to get to him 
this week, because I already have nine physicians, previously 
recommended, and a magnetism-man and a somnambulist, not to 
speak of Holloway’s pills, and a family ointment. But as soon as 
your man’s turn comes round, I shall give Elias his dose of aconite. 
Do you think I might give it him before the doctor says he is to 
have it, or do you deem it absolutely necessary to wait till after ?’ 

“Judith,” replied Mevrouw van Bussen, “I will trouble you to 
ask your man to get me a cab. When you feel sorry, you had 
better come and tell me so.” 

“T feel sorry already,” said Judith—“ very sorry.” And again 
her eyes wandered towards the dark stain on the floor. 

“T know all about your goings on, Judith,” continued Amelia, 
again making for the door. “If you think Elias’s health will 
improve upon inaction and Van Houten’s cocoa, you will find out 
your mistake when it is too late.” 

“T know,” said Judith, “ Van Bussen’s is the best.” 
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Cuapter IX, 
ELIAS HEARS—THE TRUTH. 


“ Mamma,” said Elias presently, from his corner in the great old- 
fashioned horse-hair sofa. ‘“ Mamma, do you know I feel sure 
Cousin Cocoa was cross because I called her Cousin Cocoa. I 
didn’t mean to, but I was so surprised, I quite forgot. I’m very 
sorry. I should have liked to tell her so, only I didn’t dare.” 

From her seat by the window, Mevrouw Lossell looked round 
at the child without moving. She was vexed with him for 
tumbling about and breaking things. To tell the truth, he 
had already occasioned several of these smashes, for his blindness 
was too recent as yet not to betray him from time to time. “I do 
my best,” he said, “ but somehow the things get out of their 
distances. 

Mevrouw Lossell was in a very bad temper, not with him so 
much, as with fate_and with Mevrouw van Bussen. She was very 
cruelly used, she thought, in being saddled with this dead weight. 
Of course she was sorry for the child. She was extremely sorry. 
But did that, she asked her husband a dozen times over, forbid her 
being sorry for herself? When a man is egotistical, he some- 
times feels ashamed of it. When a woman is egotistical, she never 
even notices that she is. 

But the disease is much rarer in females, especially under a 
certain age. 

“Yes, I wish I could have told her,” continued Elias; “and, 
mamma, I am very sorry I broke the vase.” 

“He is a good child,” soliloquised Mevrouw Lossell, “and he 
deserves to be happier than we can make him here. I shall tell 
Hendrik so once more to-night. I found him crying again yester- 
day, because the children wouldn’t play with him. They can’t 
play with him! How can he play, I should like to know? It is 
very sad for us all; but surely common-sense tells every one but 
Hendrik that the boy will be better off outside the house.” 

In the meantime Elias went on speaking, partly to himself. 

“T knew she was angry, because I can feel it,” he said. “I feel 
it, somehow, when people are very cross with me, or when they 
are very good tome. Only, sometimes, 1 make mistakes. Some- 
times, for instance, I fancy you are cross with me, when I know I 
haven’t done anything wrong, and then you come and kiss me, and 
so you see it’s all an idea of mine. I don’t like to think people are 
cross with me, when they’re not, mamma; and I suppose it’s very 
naughty.” 
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Judith Lossell went over and kissed her stepson. The colour 
had deepened upon her substantial face. 

“It’s nice that I can speak to people,” said Elias, with a weary 
sigh, “but, what’s the use, when nobody can ever speak to me? 
I want somebody to speak to me very badly. Nobody has said 
anything for ever so long.” 

It was a yearning to which he had given utterance again and 
again, but this time the words were barely out of his mouth when 
he started up, his pale cheeks aglow with excitement, his whole 
frame trembling with the anxiety of the idea that possessed him. 

“TI must go upstairs to Johanna,” he stuttered. “ Please, please 
open the door, mamma. I can quite well find my way if you will 
let me out. I have got something to ask her immediately. No; 
I can’t wait till she comes to fetch me. Oh, mamma, do you know 
I think I might——_ Please, please let me out. Yes; I have got 
the balustrade. No, I shan’t——” 

He was gone. 

He fell up the stairs in his haste, crying “ Johanna! Johanna!” 
through the house, and as she ran out on to the landing to meet 
him, he threw himself, gasping for breath, into her arms. 

“Quick!” he cried; “make A against my cheek, Johanna. A 
with your fingers. A,B,C. Yes, yes. Quick! put your hand 
so, up against my face. A,B,C. Notso fast. How stupid you 
are! D. D now; D,E. Oh, Johanna! I can hear everything 
you say. I can hear quite well like that. Goon; say something. 
Quick! quick! Oh, Johanna! Iam sure I can hear like that.” 

He burst into tears, but still he held up his sightless face, with 
the big drops coursing down it, and pressed her hand against his 
cheek. And she, in the agitation of the moment, could think of 
nothing to say but “stockings,” and “ stockings ” she said, gazing 
steadfastly down at the unfinished one lying in her lap. 

“XK,” cried Elias, spelling out the Dutch word as she slowly 
formed the letters, laying her hands against his cheek—‘“ K—O 
—U Not so fast. Do it over again. U—S. You said 
‘stockings,’ Johanna. What made you say ‘stockings ?’” 

He broke away from her, dancing round the table as best he 
could, and crying : 

“Stockings; what made you say stockings? But I under- 
stood it quite well. I shall be able to hear them.” 

He fell up against something in his triumphant dancing, and 
tumbled back into Johanna’s arms, sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

“Tell me quick,” he sobbed, “ why you said stockings. What 
made you say it, Johanna?” 
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It was the first word except ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ he had heard for 
several weeks, 

The woman could only spell back to him “Nothing.” Elias 
understood her. 

“Stockings? nothing?” He grew impatient. ‘ What do you 
mean, Johanna? Why can’t you say something to me? I want 
dreadfully to hear you say something to me. Oh, Johanna, how 
unkind you are!” 

She folded him to her breast for only answer, and it was not 
till several minutes later that she began more calmly to practise 
with Elias this spelling of the deaf and dumb alphabet where he 
could feel, instead of seeing it. Presently she selected the side 
of his neck in preference to his cheek, and this communication 
once being established, she soon agreed with him upon slight 
alterations and simplifications better suited to these peculiar 
circumstances. That, however, was the result of later consider- 
ations, when Elias had already got to understand whatever was 
said to him. It was not long before any one who took the trouble 
to master these signs could converse with the boy, and soon he 
read them far quicker than they were given. And thus one 
great cloud rolled away from his darkness, and the stars came 
out again in the night. 


“ And, Johanna,” he said, when the first tremour of discovery 
was over, and he sat enjoying, as it can but rarely be enjoyed, 
the full delight of question and answer, “now tell me all the 
doctors say about my eyes. It is that I have been wanting to 
know most of all during the whole long time. And nobody ever 
told me—not really. Of course, he saysI shall get better. But 
does he think it will be soon? Does he think they are better 
already ? ” 

“No, dear, you are not better,” Johanna spelt back in return, 
with shaking fingers. “You must not think too much about 
getting better, Elias.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DR. PILLENAAR’S REVENGE. 


For the next fifteen years Elias Lossell lived with Johanna and 
a middle-aged under-servant in a little cottage outside the town, 
where his father came and saw him daily. His stepmother came 
often—not daily—and his brothers came also, from time to time. 
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The under-servant changed once or twice as the years passed on ; 
Johanna, of course, remained, and the flow of Elias’s life was 
almost as a lowland stream under an over-hanging willow. 

It had been decided that he should go and live thus not long 
after intercourse had been re-established between him and the 
outside world. Judith Lossell believed to her dying day (she is 
dead ; she died some years before the great catastrophe) that this 
decision was the result of the scene between her and her husband 
when she told him—quietly, as was her manner, and without 
any screams or tears—that Henkie and Hubbie, despite their 
tender age, must be sent to boarding-school as soon as possible, 
for that the gloom of Elias’s presence was ruining their infant 
livers—not lives ; it isn’t a misprint; but livers. Judith Lossell 
said no. Neither her printer nor her historian is responsible for 
what she said. If the chronicler of a woman’s many words were 
responsible for all their foolishness, there would be more—alas! 
no; there are enough broken-brained geniuses already. There 
would be no chronicles written at all. 

Judith Lossell, however, was mistaken. The decision had been 
taken without any regard to her opinions, and it had been taken 
before the great scene, above-mentioned, came on. That the 
merchant had allowed his wife to fight it out, under the circum- 
stances, was the result of his inability to inform her of his reasons. 
He was not accustomed to oppose her, and he positively preferred 
her to think that she had bullied him into submission. ‘ Any- 
thing for a quiet life,” said this town councillor, to whom 
everybody bent except his consort, but, none the less, he stuck to 
his original resolution that Elias himself should indicate what he 
preferred. 

And this was how the matter was settled. They were alone 
together in the twilight, after dinner, the father and son. 
Henkie and Hubbie had just been sent off to bed, and their 
mother had followed “ to tuck them in.” 

The merchant went over and spoke to the child. 

“You can always perceive when Johanna is in the room or 
when she touches you, can you not?” he asked. 

“Yes, papa,” said Elias, 

“And can you when your mother does so?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ And me—I?” 

A long pause. 

“Sometimes, papa.” 

And so Elias went to live with Johanna. And Johanna played 
with him, and was his horse. Tonnerre also played with him. 
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Henkie and Hubbie occasionally came, by their father’s orders, 
and they, too, would try to play with him. But Tonnerre did 
not approve of their coming, and persisted in barking at their 
shins. 

At first, a master was procured for him who, without exactly 
giving what could be described as lessons, had instructions to slip 
into his conversation such scraps of the most necessary informa- 
tion as could be conveyed in this desultory manner. The master 
was quite equal to the task thus entrusted to him, and the plan 
would undoubtedly have worked very satisfactorily had Elias’s 
head been stronger. But he grew tired, and he could not 
remember. That was the worst of all. He could only remember 
what he knew by heart, what he had known for years, or what 
constantly repeated itself in his experience. Sometimes it almost 
appeared as if his development had remained stationary with the 
recurrence of his blindness. And then again something would 
come out which would prove that this was not the case. Yet he 
would speak of the autumnal glories of Clarens, as if he had 
beheld them yesterday, while his teacher would vainly ask for the 
fiftieth time : 

“ Elias, what is the capital of France ? ” 

An attempt to teach him reading and writing, according to the 
methods employed among the blind, proved a failure. The writ- 
ing, especially, with its confusing combination of dots, greatly 
excited and fatigued him. At the conclusion of one of these 
lessons, in which he had strained his powers to the uttermost in 
his nervous anxiety to succeed, he was laid prostrate by a feverish 
attack which caused the frightened Johanna to send for the 
nearest doctor, and then for Hendrik Lossell. The nearest doctor 
turned out to be Elias’s old friend, Pillenaar. He came, 
magnanimously, and he was in the sick-room when the merchant 
hurriedly entered it. 

“ You!” cried Lossell, thus suddenly thrown into the presence 
of the man he had wronged. 

The doctor answered only by a repellent gesture, and continued 
to busy himself with his little patient. Hendrik Lossell walked 
away to the window and drummed his fingers against the pane. 
Presently he drew near again, attracted against his will by the 
silent old man at the bedside. 

“ Why are you here ?” he asked. 

“T was sent for,” replied the physician quietly. “And a 
physician is not in the habit of asking where they are taking him, 
but why he is fetched.” He spoke without looking up, and mean- 
while he drew from under the patient’s arm the thermometer 
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which had been resting there, and walked with it towards the 
light. 

“You cannot wish well to me or mine,” persisted Lossell, “ nor 
ean it be an agreeable thought for me that the life of one of my 
children is in the hands of a man who probably thinks he owes 
me a bad turn.” 

“T am having my revenge,” said the doctor quietly, as he 
turned back to the bed. 

The father walked up and down for some moments with hesitat- 
ing step. Then, stopping near Pillenaar, he asked, with a visible 
effort : 

“Do you mean that you are hurting the child?” 

The doctor paused in the act of measuring out some drops, and 
looked across at Lossell with eyes full of tranquil scorn: “ Fool,” 
he said. 

The merchant received the word right in his face, like a well- 
aimed snowball. He started back. He was accustomed to being 
called “ Worshipful Sir.” 

He did not speak again, till the other got ready to go. Then 
he followed him down-stairs, and asked, almost timidly, as they 
were nearing the hall-door : 

“Ts the child very ill?” 

The doctor stopped under the lamp, in the act of shaking 
himself into his overcoat: “No,” he said. “Not now. The 
fever was very high, when I came, but we have already got it 
down half a degree. Did I not tell youl was having my revenge ? 
The boy will get better, Mynheer Lossell, but there will be no 
more lessons for him. His nurse tells me he is learning to read 
and write. I shall stop that. Ihave told herso. I shall give 
publicity to the facts that I found your son in this condition and 
that I have forbidden your continuing to ‘improve his mind.’ 
And if I find that you disregard my advice, I shall make public 
that little conversation of ours which led to your nearly ruining 
me in the mortgage affair. I have never mentioned it to any one 
yet. But I shan’t allow you to make away with this unfortunate 
son of yours. Did not I tell you that I was having my revenge ? 
Good night.” 

“Stop,” cried the wretched father, roused by these unmerited, 
yet excusable, taunts. “You wrong me. Before God, you wrong 
me. It was no intention of mine to hurt the child. I do not 
deny that I would rather he had died when he was first stricken 
down. It would have been happier, above all for him. If you 
think these years of wretchedness have been preferable, I cannot 
help differing from you. I was angry with you, chiefly for your 
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manner. I was unreasonable. I admit it. But I have never 
lifted a hand against one hair of his head, neither then nor 
since |” 

The doctor had stood curiously watching Hendrik Lossell’s 
face. 

“No,” he said, when the merchant ceased speaking, “I dare say 
not. You are not one of those who kill, only one of those who 
cause to die. I can’t fathom your whys and your wherefores, 
Right Worshipful Heer Lossell, but I know that, for some reason 
or other, you would rather have that poor unfortunate out of the 
way—do you dare deny it?” 

The merchant winced. “If Providence thought fit to call him 
to a happier sphere,” he answered, “ once more, who would dare 
wish for his remaining here ? ” 

“ Providence!” interrupted the old doctor testily, “‘ Providence ! 
That is only another word for ‘timely foresight.’ Your 
providence provides for yourself, Mynheer Lossell. But I advise 
it to look out.” 

“T swear that it is false,” cried Lossell hotly. ‘And to prove 
to you that you wrong me, as well as to shield myself from your 
attacks, I will follow your instructions in all things concerning 
the boy. Nobody else shall touch him in future. He has always 
retained a liking for you. Doctor him as much as you choose, 
and revenge yourself for any wrong I may have done you by 
charging me whatever sum you may please. Do you accept?” 

The tea-merchant was indeed roused to an unusual pitch of 
agitation, or he would never have committed himself to so rash a 
proposal, But he was growing old—with worry, more than with 
years—and his arithmetic was no longer as hard and fast as it 
used to be. 

“T accept,” said Doctor Pillenaar, after a moment's hesitation, 
“for the child’s sake. My charge is a dollar a visit. And you 
know it.” 


No more lessons. No more struggling after fleeting images, 
that ran and ran, the harder he strove to retain them. Repose, 
and fresh air, and tranquil enjoyments—and then a blissful 
feeling as if the ache were almost gone. 

It was Dr. Pillenaar who called in another great medicine-man 
to come and see Elias, not an oculist this time, but a learned 
professor of “ psychiatry.” Very few people in Koopstad knew 
what was meant by psychiatry ; it may be doubted whether the 
wise man himself did, though he was professor of it. An im- 
pression got about, however, thata phrenologist had been sent for 
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to feel Elias’s bumps, and Koopstad was perfectly satisfied, though 
some people did say they would never have thought it of Doctor 
Pillenaar. ‘Elias has had one bump on his head, I should think, 
which could explain the whole matter,” said Henkie. Henkie 
was an unfeeling lad. Hubbie looked away. He did not like 
people to speak of that terrible story, which was so old, and yet 
daily so new. 

“Tt is the brain,” said the professor, saying nothing new, but 
charging a couple of hundred florins for saying it—and therein 
will ever lie a subtle comfort for those of us who can afford to pay 
for it, and especially for those who can’t. “Itis the brain. There 
is undoubtedly a permanent lesion, and probably, in connection 
with that, as an outcome, yes, I should say, as an outcome of 
it”—he frowned deeply—‘a slow malformation of the brain. 
Has this deterioration ceased—or has it not? That, honoured 
colleague, is the question which, if I understand aright, you are 
desirous of seeing solved?”—Pillenaar nodded acquiescence, a 
little impatiently —“ It is a question requiring mature considera- 
tion, and requiring, above all, as many data as can possibly be 
procured. Let us—ahem—have luncheon first, and then we can 
talk the whole matter over at our ease, as, if we reckon half an 
hour for the meal, I shall still have twenty minutes till my train 
leaves for—ahem—home.” 


They called in Hendrik Lossell, as soon as their conference had 
been hurried over, and they told him the result. 

“Nothing could be settled with any degree of certainty. On 
the whole, it was probable, judging by the experience of the last 
years, that the boy’s brain would still suffer further derangement. 
It might safely be assumed, however, that such alteration, if it 
did occur, would manifest itself very tardily. Years might elapse 
before any noticeable change took place. On the other hand, the 
patient might”—the professor glanced and paused inquiringly 
from the father to Dr. Pillenaar. The latter motioned to him to 
proceed—“ the patient might lose other senses, as he had already 
lost these. The eyes were sound; the ears were intact; the 
mischief therefore lay in the channels of communication between 
these organs and the central consciousness. It was possible, 
however, that the work of destruction had now come to a 
standstill. It was also possible that, if it continued, the patient 
might lapse into idiocy”—Dr. Pillenaar nodded. “The great 
man did not think this was likely, too long a period having 
already elapsed. More could not be said with certainty. But 
what had been said before was certain, taking the accompanying 
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restrictions into account. And, if the cab was waiting ?—thank 
you—perhaps it would be better to wake the cabman.” 

“T understand,” said Lossell, confusedly following the great 
light of science, “ that only the brain is diseased ? ” 

“Certainly. Undoubtedly. Probably. Of course. The con- 
stitution is healthy, not absolutely robust, but far from unsound. 
Rather the reverse. Remarkably sound. With care the child 
may live to be a hundred. It is this very fact of his general 
healthiness that proves there must be some local flaw.” 

“Then, could we not,” stammered the merchant on the steps, 
“could we not—as I see the great doctors do in Vienna—with 
stomachs, you know, insert new ones of—of pigskin—it’s in all 
the papers—could we not renovate the diseased part of the brain— 
remove it, you know, and—and insert new—piece, professor ! ” 

“ Pig’s brains? ” queried the professor. His cab was coming 
up to the front steps. ‘ Well, hardly. And what use would 
they be to your son, my dear sir, if he had them? How could he 
become a doctor or a lawyer or a parson, with the brains of a 
pig?” 

**T don’t want him to become that,” said Hendrik Lossell, 
innocently pursuing his direct line of thought, without deferring 
to his companion’s. “I want him to become a merchant like 
myseli.” 

“No, no; he would only do for a doctor,” interposed Pillenaar 
bitterly. 

“ We have not got quite as far as that yet,” said the student of 
the human soul (seen from the outside), as he settled himself in 
his conveyance. “ Nor has the Vienna doctor, whatever he may 
do in ten years’ time. But we have done great things, none the 
less, in psychiatry, very great things indéed, considering ”—he 
added complacently—* that nobody ever did anything before us.” 

“And what have you done?” asked Lossell, thinking dis- 
contentedly of his departed banknotes, the open carriage-door in 
his hand. 

“We have classified, my dear sir. We have classified. And 
we have found a great number of people to be mad whom nobody 
ever imagined to be mad before.” 

“And have you,” asked Lossell, “found a good many so-called 
mad people to be sane?” 

“Well no, hardly that,” replied the “ psychiater,” somewhat 
taken aback, “ hardly that, no. I should scarcely say that. 
Would you tell him to drive to the Northern Station? Thank 
you. Iam much obliged to you. I have not the slightest doubt 
your boy will do very well indeed.” 
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The carriage drove away. ‘“ We have been born too early,” 
said Lossell sadly, as he turned into the house. “It is our 
misfortune. If we had only lived twenty years later, the doctors 
would have spoken of a new brain for Elias, as the parsons now 
speak of a new heart, and he would have been a good man of 
basiness yet, and all would have been well.” He sighed heavily. 
“ And now all is wrong,” he said. 
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Che Retrospect of the ust. 
MARTIAL, x. 23. 


—_—— 


His forespent time he summons year by year, 
Nor sighs to think that death is drawing near, 
While Memory, unburdened by regret, 

Records no day that he would fain forget. 
Thus lengthens virtue life’s brief span, for this 
Is twice to live—to own a past that’s bliss. 


Praeteritosque dies et totos respicit annos, 
Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas. 
Nulla recordanti lux est ingrata gravisque: 
Nulla fuit, cujus non meminisse velit. 
Ampliat aetatis spatium sibi vir bonus; hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui. 




















An Aide-de-Camp of Massena. 





Tue fascinating Memoirs of General Marbot* throw a flood of light 
on the campaigns of the great Napoleon and his Marshals which 
will be invaluable for future historians. As the aide-de-camp of 
Augereau, Lannes, and Massena, he had unequalled opportunities 
of observing and judging correctly. We see Napoleon at his best 
in his intercourse with his officers and soldiers. The characters 
of the Marshals are wonderfully portrayed in their strength and 
their weakness. We know them now. Before we read Marbot 
they were shadows. How they did quarrel! We see the selfish 
Bernadotte, instead of succouring Davoust at the battle of 
Auerstadt, where he was engaged against tremendous odds, coolly 
ordering his soldiers to make their soup. The heroic Lannes, the 
Roland of the army, having been all day under the fire of three 
hundred cannon at Aspern, by way of finishing the evening, pro- 
posed to fight a duel with the detested Marshal Bessiéres. Ney, in 
Portugal, defied his chief, Marshal Massena, and had to be re- 
moved from his command. Junot declined to assist Ney at the 
battle of Valoutina. What a wonderful portrait is given of Saint 
Cyr, who had met with great success as an actor in early life! 
He was equally fortunate as a soldier, and possessed great military 
talents. When only general he was serving under the brave but 
unskilful Marshal Oudinot, who, when he got into a mess, always 
inquired of Saint Cyr what he should do. The only answer he 
received was: “ Monseignewr Le Maréchal !”—as much as to say, 
“ How can such a poor creature as I am give advice to the great 
Marshal Oudinot!” When Oudinot was wounded, Saint Cyr took 
the command, made an admirable disposition of his troops, beat 
the Russians, and was made Marshal by Napoleon. When Oudinot 
returned, Saint Cyr departed. Marbot tells us that Saint Cyr 
passed most of his time in playing the fiddle. 

How vivid is the description of battles in these Memoirs, 
especially that of Wagram; the contending hosts meeting in a vast 
plain, whilst the steeples and roofs of Vienna, the country houses, 


* We are authorised by Messrs. Longman to say that a translation of 
General Marbot’s work will be published by them early in the spring. 
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and the hills were covered with a vast assembly of spectators, 
who waved frantically their hats and handkerchiefs as they saw 
their splendid cavalry drive in wild confusion the left wing of 
the French army to the Danube. Every one anticipated victory, 
but the Prince de Ligne, entertaining at his country house a party 
of the aristocracy to view the battle, observed, ‘‘ Do not rejoice yet, 
in a quarter of an hour Prince Charles will be beaten, for he has no 
reserves ; and you see the masses of Napoleon encumber the plain.” 

Great men have lived since, as before, the time of Agamemnon, 
whose names are unknown because they have not had the good 
fortune to find a bard or historian to celebrate their exploits. 
There was a young aide-de-camp of Massena present at the battle 
of Wagram, whose name we never heard of before, but whose brief 
but glorious career, as described by Marbot, was of such extra- 
ordinary merit that we hope we may be pardoned in attempting to 
give a summary of it for the benefit of the readers of Temptz Bar. 

Charles d’Escorches de Sainte Croix, son of the Marquis de 
Sainte Croix, who was formerly ambassador at Constantinople in 
the reign of Louis XVI, the first aide-de-camp of Massena during 
the campaign of Wagram, was undoubtedly the most brilliant 
young officer in the French army. His early inclination was for 
a military career, but his family desiring that he should adopt the 
profession of his father, placed him in the Foreign Office, under the 
auspices of M. de Talleyrand. .As long as the peace of Amiens 
lasted, Sainte Croix remained quietly at his post, but on its 
rupture his military instincts revived; and although his age 
(twenty-three) prevented him from entering a military college, a 
fortunate circumstance allowed him to follow the career he so 
much longed for. 

Napoleon, after the battle of Austerlitz, desiring to attach to his 
service some émigrés and young nobles who would not enter into 
military service as privates, conceived the idea of forming 
regiments on the model of the Swiss and German troops who 
formed part of the army during the ancien régime. Six thousand 
of the finest soldiers, taken prisoners at the battle of Austerlitz, 
were chosen to form part of the two new regiments; the first 
of which was to be commanded by the nephew of the celebrated La 
Tour d’Auvergne, the second by the Prince d’Isembourg, a great 
noble from Germany. Before the formation of this new force 
Napoleon requested Talleyrand to search in the archives of the 
Foreign Office for the regulations which prevailed during the reign 
of the Bourbons, with respect to the engagement of foreign troops. 

Talleyrand, well aware of the military tastes of Sainte Croix, 
gave him the task of preparing a report on the subject for the 
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consideration of the Emperor. Napoleon was delighted with the 
mémoire presented by Sainte Croix, which not only traced the 
history of ancient foreign regiments, but proposed modifications 
which Sainte Croix thought necessary. Without even seeing him, 
the Emperor nominated him chef de bataillon, and shortly after- 
wards major in the regiment, commanded by La Tour d’Auvergne. 
This promotion bitterly offended Monsieur de M——, a cousin of 
the Empress Joséphine, who challenged Sainte Croix on a most 
frivolous pretext, and a duel ensued. Monsieur de M——, well 
skilled in arms of all kinds, and confident as to the result, was 
accompanied by a cavalcade of friends, who waited outside the 
cluster of trees in the Bois de Boulogne, where the duel took 
place. The result was that Sainte Croix shot the cousin of the 
Empress dead. The second of Monsieur de M——, horrified at 
this unexpected event, rushed out of the wood and, without 
mounting his horse, ran away in the direction of Paris. The 
cavalcade of friends dismounted and entered into the clump, but 
found no one there but the body of the unfortunate duellist. 
They discovered their friend had not only been shot in the breast, 
but there was also a wound at the back of his head caused by fall- 
ing ona stump. They immediately accused Sainte Croix of not 
only shooting their friend in the breast, but that he had also 
fractured his head with the butt of the pistol. Leaving the wood, 
the cavalcade was reformed, and, no doubt swearing and gesticu- 
lating as only Frenchmen can, they rode to St. Cloud to inform 
the Empress that her cousin had been murdered! The Empress 
demanded justice from the Emperor. Sainte Croix was arrested, 
and it would have gone hard with him but for the interference of 
Fouché, who, being a friend of the family of Sainte Croix, knew 
well how incapable the young officer was of committing so base a 
deed. Fouché ordered a search to be made for the fugitive’s second, 
who was discovered in the country, and, when brought back to 
Paris, at once declared that the duel had been a loyal one, and of 
course Sainte Croix was released and joined his regiment, which 
was then in Italy. 

The Colonel La Tour d'Auvergne was devoid of military 
knowledge. It was the Major Sainte Croix who organised the 
regiment with such zeal that he made it one of the finest in the 
army. He served with great distinction in the suppression 
of the revolt in Calabria, and acquired the esteem of Massena, 
who quickly recognised his great talents; and when recalled from 
South Italy, to take part in the campaign of Friedland, contrary 
to the regulations of the army, he took Sainte Croix with him. 

Napoleon, remembering the death of the cousin of the Empress, 
VOL. XCIV. 0 
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received Sainte Croix coldly, and blamed Massena for removing 
him from his regiment. 

There was another reason, we are told, for Napoleon’s dislike of 
Sainte Croix. The Emperor, though himself of small stature, had 
a predilection for tall men of martial appearance. Now Sainte 
Croix was small, thin, fair, with a charming feminine figure; but 
under that frail exterior was to be found a boundless ambition, 
an iron will, a courage truly heroic, and, what is most essential 
in a commander of men, wne activité dévorante. The Emperor, 
though recognising the great qualities of Sainte Croix, did 
nothing for him after this campaign; but on the war against 
Austria breaking out in 1809, Massena, who was recalled from 
Italy to command an army corps, demanded that Sainte Croix 
should accompany him as his aide-de-camp. This request was 
granted, 

In one of the battles which occurred on the march to Vienna, 
Sainte Croix took a standard from the enemy, and the Emperor 
made him colonel. He performed prodigies of valour, and showed 
a rare intelligence at the battle of Essling. After the retreat, 
caused by the breaking of the bridges of the Danube, into the Isle 
of Lobau, the services of Sainte Croix became so valuable that, 
although only first aide-de-camp of Massena, he acted as the chief 
of the staff of the corps d’armée which defended that precarious 
position. Napoleon, who was in a state of great anxiety lest the 
Archduke Charles should attack the island, passed seven or eight 
hours every day in visiting the fortifications he was erecting, and 
Massena, already a little broken, not being able to accompany him, 
it was Sainte Croix who became the daily companion and adviser 
of the Emperor. After a hard day’s work he accompanied 
Napoleon to the palace of Schénbrunn, then returning to the island, 
after a few moments’ repose, passed all the nights in visiting the 
different posts. At break of day he was ordered to be in the 
bedchamber of the Emperor to report his night’s work. For 
forty-four days, during an appalling heat, this delicate-looking 
young officer endured this tremendous strain without relaxing 
one moment in his duty. 

Napoleon conceived such a high idea of the value of Sainte 
Croix’s opinion on great military questions that he constantly 
invited him to be present at the conferences which he held with 
the Marshals Massena and Berthier. The great question was how 
to cross the small arm of the Danube in face of the fortifications 
which the Archduke had erected at Essling and Aspern. Sainte 
Croix advised that they should be turned by executing the 

passage at Stadt-Enzersdorf. This proposition was adopted. 
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General Becker, the chief of Massena’s staff, disapproved of Sainte 
Croix’s plan, but he was quickly sent off to France in disgrace. 
Napoleon was so enchanted with his new favourite that he said 
to the Russian envoy, “Since I commanded armies I have never 
met with an officer more capable, who comprehends better my 
ideas, and who executes them so well. He reminds me of Lannes 
and Desaix. Thus, unless a thunderbolt strikes him, France and 
Europe will be astonished at the career I will open for him.” 

The three favourites of Napoleon were Lasalle, the famous 
cavalry general, Junot, and Rapp. Two of these, mawvais sujets, 
Lasalle and Junot, were always coming to the Emperor to relate 
their follies, and ask him to pay their debts, which he always did. 
Sainte Croix never abused the favour shown to him. One day, as 
he was walking arm in arm with Napoleon on the sands of the 
Island of Lobau, Napoleon said to him, “I recollect that after the 
duel with my wife’s cousin I wanted to shoot you; I allow:it 
would have been a fault, and a very great misfortune.” “That is 
true,” answered Sainte Croix; “but now that your Majesty knows 
me better, you would not exchange me for one of the cousins of 
the Empress?” “Say for all,” was the reply of Napoleon. 

Another day, when Sainte Croix arrived at the Palace of 
Schénbrunn, Napoleon, whilst drinking a glass of water drawn 
from the celebrated fountain, asked Sainte Croix whether he was 
fond of fresh water. ‘‘ Ma foi, no,” said Sainte Croix ; “I prefer a 
good glass of claret or champagne.” The Emperor turned to his 
valet and said, “ You will send to the colonel a hundred bottlesof 
claret and the same quantity of champagne.” The mules of the 
Emperor brought their precious burden to the Isle of Lobau, and 
the aides-de-camp of Massena that evening drank with enthusiasm 
to the health of their Emperor. 

Napoleon was adored by his soldiers. There is an amusing 
account of an altercation between him and an old soldier, who 
demanded the Cross of the Legion of Honour because he had once 
given a melon to General Bonaparte during the frightful heats of 
the desert. Napoleon thanked him again for his melon, but 
declined to decorate him on that ground. The soldier, in ja 
paroxysm of passion, cried out, “ Eh, you count for nothing seven 
wounds received at the bridge of Arcole, at Lodi, Castiglione, the 
Pyramids, St. Jean d’Acre, Austerlitz, Friedland, eleven cam- 
paigns in Egypt, Austria, Prussia... .” 

“ Ta, ta, ta,” said the Emperor, “how you storm; you ought 
to have begun with this story, which is worth more than your 
melon. I make you Chevalier de ’ Empire with a dotation of 
twelve hundred francs. Are you content?” “Sire, I prefer the 
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cross,” was the answer. It was with great difficulty the old 
soldier was made to understand that the cross went with the title 
of Chevalier. At last Napoleon took the cross and placed it him- 
self on his breast, and the veteran went away contented. 

It was determined by Napoleon and Massena that an attempt 
should be made, on the evening of the 4th of July, to surprise 
Enzersdorff. Napoleon proposed that a colonel, with 2500 of his 
best troops, should pass the Danube and seize the town. Sainte 
Croix demanded that he should take the command. Napoleon 
granted his claim with pleasure. In the middle of a tremendous 
thunderstorm, Sainte Croix, with his Grenadiers, crossed the 
Danube and stormed the fortified town, after a desperate fight 
with the Croats who guarded the place. Sainte Croix, always 
at the head of his men, performed prodigies of valour and skill. 
The French army then rapidly passed over the eight bridges, 
and the Archduke, who imagined that the passage would be 
attempted between Aspern and Essling, was stupefied to behold, 
on the morning of the 5th of July, Napoleon and his 150,000 
soldiers, with 600 pieces of artillery, in battle array. The Arch- 
duke, finding his position turned, was obliged to retreat in every 
direction in order to form a new one. 

At the battle of Wagram, Massena, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, appeared in a carriage drawn by four grey horses. The 
Austrians, rightly imagining that the occupant was a great per- 
sonage, directed a concentrated fire in that direction. The aides- 
de-camp had a lively time of it. Sainte Croix, hitherto unharmed, 
received a severe wound in the leg, and was removed to Vienna, 
where he remained in bed for many weeks. Napoleon showed 
his appreciation of Sainte Croix’s services by making him, after 
hardly four years’ service, General of Brigade, Count of the 
Empire, with a dotation of 20,000 francs yearly, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Hesse, and Commander of that of Baden. 

During the illness of Sainte Croix a curious circumstance 
occasioned a slight coolness between him and Massena. The 
coachman and postilion of Massena had been personally compli- 
mented by Napoleon for remaining unmoved in such a storm of 
fire, and he told Massena that he considered them the bravest men 
in the battle, for they were under no obligation to expose them- 
selves. He would have rewarded their zeal, but he feared he 
might hurt the feelings of Massena. Napoleon need not have been 
anxious about that. One day Massena and his aides-de-camp 
were sitting by the bed of Sainte Croix when Massena announced 
he was about to give his faithful servants twenty pounds each. 
Marbot, rather maliciously, said he thought twenty pounds a year 
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for each in rentes viageres would satisfy them. At the mention 
of this terrific sum, Massena, who had only forty-five thousand a 
year, roared like a tigress whose cubs were attacked. ‘“Wretch!” 
he cried out, ‘‘ you want to ruin me.” Sainte Croix expressed 
strongly his opinion that the twenty pounds must be paid yearly. 
Another aide-de-camp, a most distinguished officer—De Ligniville, 
a member of one of the four great families of Lorraine, allied to 
the House of Hapsburg (it is characteristic that after the 
battle of Wagram the Emperor of Austria sent an officer with a 
flag of truce to express a hope that his cousin had not suffered 
any harm)—declared that to give them only twenty pounds each 
would be unworthy of the character of the marshal. Massena, 
on hearing this, ran about the room breaking the furniture, and 
screamed out, “ You want to ruin me; I would rather see you 
all shot, and receive myself a ball through the arm, than sign 
a dotation of twenty pounds a year in rentes viageres. Go, all of 
you, to the devil!” In the end, fearing the wrath of Napoleon, 
the marshal unwillingly paid the twenty pounds a year. 

General Marbot blames Napoleon for not himself proceeding, 
after the Austrian campaign, to Spain, in order to stamp out 
the insurrection; but the Emperor was at that time too occupied 
with his divorce from Joséphine and the subsequent negotiations 
for his re-marriage. It was in the autumn of 1810 that Massena, 
“ L’enfant chéri de la victoire,” was directed,to march on Lisbon, and 
expel the English from the Peninsula. The Duke of Wellington 
has often stated that Massena gave him more trouble than any 
other marshal, but it was only the shadow of the great Massena 
that Wellington had to deal with. Cherchezla femme! Although 
there was a Madame La Maréchale and a large family, Massena 
was accompanied by a certain Madame X——, who seems to have 
been one of the chief causes of the failure of the campaign. On 
Massena’s arrival at the Palace at Valladolid, then inhabited by 
the Duc and Duchesse d’Abrantés, a painful scene took place, 
for although Junot kissed the hand of his chief’s innamorata (in his 
capacity of an old hussar, as he afterwards explained), the duchess 
reared at the sight of her unexpected guest. Nothing is more 
astonishing than the follies which a silly woman can make an 
elderly admirer commit. So Massena consented to the demand of 
Madame X , that she should accompany him on horseback 
through the mountains of Portugal. What makes the matter 
worse was that his amiable son, Prosper Massena, was with him as 
aide-de-camp. Even in the days when “Louis Quatorze kept 
about him in scores what the noblesse in courtesy called his Jane 
Shores—they were called by a far coarser name out of doors”— 
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such a scandal could not have happened. M. Thiers, who had 
never read the Memoirs of Marbot, else his history would have 
been considerably altered, calls Madame X “a courtesan,” 
a coarse word. But he was quite unaware of the pranks she 
indulged in, which had the most disastrous influence on the 
plan of campaign against the “ célebre Wellington.” . 

Ladies in camp are not generally a success. The lovely 
Chryseis and the fair Briseis did not improve the prospects of 
the Greek army by causing a painful misunderstanding between 
Agamemnon, king of men, and Achilles, swift of foot. Madame 
X——- was the cause of a quarrel between Massena and his 
generals. At the beginning of the campaign in Portugal Massena 
nearly lost the whole of his artillery by sending it without an 
efficient guard, and it was only saved by a miracle from falling 
into the clutches of Brigadier Trant and his Portuguese. Marshals 
Ney and Junot, General Reynier, and Montbrun, who commanded 
the cavalry, immediately went to remonstrate with General 
Fririon, the chief of the staff; but to their surprise they were 
assured that he was entirely ignorant of the artillery march, every- 
thing having been arranged between Massena and Commander 
Pelet, his first aide-de-camp. Upon this a stormy interview took 
place with the commander-in-chief; but Massena succeeded in 
pacifying them, and asked them to partake of a banquet, the 
table for which was laid in a lemon grove. Massena then, with 
incredible folly, sent for Madame X——, and asked Ney to hand 
her to the table. Ney nearly exploded ; however, he gave the tips 
of his fingers to Madame X , but never opened his lips to her, 
and confined his conversation to Montbrun. Upon this the hys- 
terical lady’s nerves gave way, and she went off in a fainting fit. 
Ney and the others went off too, loudly expressing their disgust 
at the conduct of their chief. Even the reprobate Junot held up 
his hands with horror at such an outrage. Massena’s march was 
delayed by the fatigues of his companion; he stayed for a week at 
Viscu, a delay which no military man could understand. When 
he arrived at Mortagoa, instead of inspecting the position of Lord 
Wellington, he was searching for a lodging for Madame X . 
M. Thiers states that the presence of the lady in a carriage had a 
bad effect amongst the troops. She was obliged to ride on horse- 
back on account of the rocky roads, and in the retreat from 
Santarem she kept tumbling off her horse, and was at last obliged 
to be carried by Grenadiers, whilst Massena kept exclaiming, 
“ What a fault I have committed in bringing a woman to the war!” 
Quelle faute! The unfortunate General Vandamme, before his 
catastrophe at Kulm, was always impressing on his officers the 
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maxim, “Il n'y a point de petite faute ala guerre; un seul instant 
suffit pour faire perdre le fruit de plusieurs années d'utiles et glorieux 
services.” 

When Massena at last came before the position of the English 
at Busaco, where his army had been placed by Ney, he made but 
the slightest inspection of the mountain, and said, “I shall be 
here at daybreak to-morrow, and we will attack,” and then, to 
the stupefaction of the army, he returned to Mortagon. 

“Qh for one hour of Sainte Croix!” was the cry of the aides- 
de-camp of Massena ; but the “ good genius” of his chief was now 
commanding a cavalry brigade and escorting a convoy. On their 
ride back with Massena to Mortagoa Generals Fririon, Marbot, 
and Ligniville, by conversation amongst themselves, tried to 
impress on the mind of Massena the danger of attacking an im- 
pregnable position whilst it might be easily turned. Massena 
was struck with their remarks, and in the night sent his aides-de- 
camp to find out if there were a road by which a flank march 
might be successfully carried into execution. Marbot and Ligni- 
ville galloped off to search, and soon discovered a gardener, who 
stated that there was a road from Mortagoa to Boialva which 
would completely turn the position of Busaco. But when they 
returned with this good news for Massena, they found his 
Mentor, Pelet, with him, who stoutly expressed his disbelief in 
there being a road, because he with a telescope surveyed the 
country without discovering any signs of one. 

Massena’s habitual hesitation began. In vain did General 
Fririon, his chief of the staff, and the two aides-de-camp supplicate 
their commander not to risk a defeat. Commander Pelet ruled 
the mind of the marshal. Pelet was a geographical engineer 
officer, and had at this time no knowledge of the pratique of war. 
He was a great theorist, as is shown in the books he has written ; 
but theory is one thing, and practice another. Hannibal, after 
hearing a theorist lecturing on the art of war, exclaimed, “ Many 
an old fool have I heard, but such as this never!” Pelet, although 
afterwards he performed distinguished services, was certainly by 
his advice on this occasion one of the causes of the failure of the 
campaign. The next morning, the 27th of September, at daybreak 
Massena proceeded to inspect the position at Busaco. When he 
saw it he said to Fririon and Marbot, “There was some good in 
your proposition of yesterday ; ” and they got him again to change 
his mind and adopt the turning movement, when Ney, Reynier and 
Commander Pelet interrupted the conversation. Massena, after 
some hesitation, again changed his mind. Of course the result was 
that the troops of Wellington, admirably disposed, repulsed the 
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French with frightful loss. Four thousand five hundred of the 
soldiers of Austerlitz and Friedland were killed or wounded. A 
great controversy immediately took place, Ney and the other 
generals throwing the blame on Massena. Ney insisted on an 
immediate retreat into Spain. This Massena very properly 
refused, but the army was torn with the dissensions of their 
chiefs. 

In the middle of the confusion the “‘ good genius ” of Massena, 
the young Sainte Croix, arrived, and the state of affairs being 
communicated to him by his chief, Sainte Croix strongly advised 
him to resume the project of turning the position. Massena 
assented, and Sainte Croix, with his activité dévorante, was soon in 
the saddle, galloping with Ligniville and Marbot in search of the 
gardener of the convent, who was engaged as a guide, and laughed 
at the idea of there not being a road to Boialva. Sainte Croix, 
with his brigade of dragoons, opened the march, the other troops 
followed, for Massena, stimulated by Sainte Croix, had spoken as 
a commander and chief should to his subordinates. Through the 
night of the 28th of September Sainte Croix continued his march 
to Boialva, and the position of Busaco was turned. Lord 
Wellington, on the evening of the 29th, became aware of the 
French movement. “He looked at the distant columns,” writes 
General Napier, “with great earnestness, his countenance bore a 
fierce angry expression, and, suddenly mounting his horse, he rode 
away without speaking: one hour afterwards the whole camp was 
in movement.” 

It was time, for Sainte Croix with his dragoons was rapidly 
approaching the great city of Coimbra, whose inhabitants, after 
illuminating for the battle of Busaco, were horrified to hear that 
the French army, instead of retreating, was advancing in force. 
A scene of wild confusion ensued, thousands of fugitives followed 
and encumbered the British army when it retreated through the 
town. Sainte Croix attacked the rearguard with success before 
Coimbra ; Massena arrived at Coimbra and stayed there three days 
instead of pursuing the English army, on the pretext that the 
corps of Junot and Ney were in confusion owing to their repulse 
at Busaco. “Sainte Croix led the advance to Lisbon,” M. Thiers 
writes, “with as much bravery as skill;” but on its arrival on 
the Tagus the French army was horrified to find, instead of an 
easy entrance to Lisbon, the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. 
Marbot writes—we know not on what authority—that Lord Hill 
has declared that if the French had attacked in the first ten days 
they would have been successful. There is no doubt there was 
considerable confusion in the English army, Craufurd and his 
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division lost their way, and part of the lines were for a time 
undefended. Sainte Croix recommended an immediate attack. Un- 
fortunately for Massena and France, the young general, the rising 
hope of the French army, so bright in his promise, was, whilst 
reconnoitring the lines near Alhandra, killed by a cannon-ball. 
The thunderbolt struck the hero, who would have been Marshal, 
Duke, Prince! 

After his death Massena sent Marbot and Ligniville to report 
whether an attack was practicable. On their return they in- 
formed Massena that it was, as they had found several weak spots 
where the fortifications had not been finished. Massena, roused 
by this information, determined to make the attempt, and was 
supported by Junot and Montbrun. Ney and Reynier violently 
opposed the marshal’s opinion, and Ney, on receiving his orders, 
positively refused to execute them. There was no Sainte Croix 
to support Massena, and he gave way to the disobedience of his 
subordinates. 

The other day at Vienna the remains of the famous cavalry 
general, Lassalle, killed at Wagram, were escorted with great 
ceremony by the Austrian troops on their way to Paris. We 
suppose the body of the young Sainte Croix lies in an unknown 
grave; but if it were possible to disinter it, a fitting receptacle 


might be found for it in the vicinity of the tomb of the great 
Emperor whom he loved and served so well. 





[It may be interesting perhaps to observe here that the Recollections of one of the 
Marshals of the great Emperor is at this moment passing through the press. 

Before many weeks have elapsed the Reminiscences of Macdonald, the Marshal Duke 
of Tarentum, will, it is anticipated, be in the hands of the public. ] 











Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
Part I. 


RETROSPECTIVE reading has become almost impossible in this age 
of rapid “ making of books;” and possibly not one in ten of those 
who praise or condemn Haydon’s pictures, and, whether they rank 
amongst his admirers or not, deplore the tragedy which closed his 
stormy and disappointed life, has found time to read the auto- 
biography and journals edited by Mr. Tom Taylor, or the two 
bulky volumes in which Mr. Frederic Wordsworth Haydon 
collected his father’s ‘ Correspondence and Table Talk.’ 

Yet Haydon was an artist with the pen as well as the pencil, 
and there are few things in literature more vivid and dramatic— 
more essentially picturesque—than portions of his autobiography ; 
or more pathetic than its record of defeated aspirations, bafiled 
hopes, and a breaking heart. Without, therefore, re-opening 
the old debate as to his artistic merits and defects, or dwelling 
much on the controversies which brought him so many foes, an 
outline of the story of his life, as he told it, may still have interest. 

The Haydons were an old Devonshire family, ruined by a 
Chancery suit in the time of the artist’s great-grandfather. His 
grandfather, who married a descendant of the printer, Baskerville, 
kept a bookseller’s shop in Plymouth, to which his son Robert 
succeeded, and where Benjamin Robert was born, in January, 
1786. His mother, a handsome vivacious woman, quick-tempered 
and tender-hearted, was one of the large family of the Rector of 
Dodbrooke, who was killed by the sounding-board of his pulpit 
falling on his head while preaching. Nearly all Mr. Cobley’s 
children prospered in life. One of his daughters married 
Admiral Count Mordwinoff, and a brother who accompanied her to 
Russia became a distinguished general in the Russian army and 
was for a time commander-in-chief at Odessa. Another of Mrs. 
Haydon’s brothers was taken into partnership by her husband, 
and lived with them at Plymouth. 

Benjamin was an only son, with one sister, Harriet. He was 
a passionate and rebellious child, and nothing, he says, but a 
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“ picture-book ” could calm his childish tempests of rage. When 
he became old enough to understand what was passing around 
him, the times were full of interest and excitement. His father, 
who was well off and hospitable, kept open house for the officers 
of the garrison and fleet. The boy listened eagerly to their 
excited discussions on politics and war. Plymouth Sound was 
filled with fleets preparing for sea, or triumphantly returning, 
battered and blackened, with captured enemies in tow. 

The town was crowded with French prisoners, who made 
guillotines of meat-bones—grim toys which were sold at the 
prisons to English children, who played at “ cutting off the king’s 
head.” “My chief delight,” says Haydon, “was in drawing the 
guillotine, with ‘ Louis taking leave of his People’ in his shirt- 
sleeves, which I copied from a print of the day.” When the 
young artist had the measles, and lay looking regretfully at the 
drawing-book he could no longer use, his public-spirited father 
put his head between the bed-curtains, exclaiming, “ My dear, 
Jervis has beaten the Spanish fleet and taken four sail of the 
line! This will cure ye!” 

Later, after the battle of the Nile, Haydon was walking with a 
schoolfellow on the Hoe, when he met Nelson, “a little man in a 
shabby cocked hat, with a green shade over one eye.” The boy 
impulsively took off his hat, and Nelson returned the salute and 
smiled at him. 

Haydon’s natural love of drawing was stimulated by the head 
man in his father’s binding office, a Neapolitan named Fenzi, who 
talked to him of the pictorial marvels of Italy, of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and constantly urged, “ Don’t draw de landscape, 
draw de feegore, Master Benjamin! ”—advice quite after the boy’s 
own heart; and at the suggestion of a brother of Northcote, then 
living in Plymouth, he began to study anatomical works. 

His schoolmaster, too, was sympathetic, took Haydon on 
sketching excursions, and encouraged his taste for art, some- 
what to the neglect of other studies. His father noticing this, 
despatched him to Plympton Grammar School, where he got on 
better. After an ineffectual attempt to learn account-keeping at 
Exeter, Benjamin returned to Plymouth and was “bound” for 
seven years to his father, who naturally wished his only son to 
succeed to a business he had himself made so prosperous. 

Some of Haydon’s personal characteristics, however, as early 
developed as his love of art, made this proposal intolerably 
distasteful. 


“T hated day-books, ledgers, bill-books and cash-books,” he says. “I 
hated standing behind the counter, and insulted the customers. I hated 
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the town and people in it. I saw my father had more talent than the asses 
he was obliged to bend to. I knew his honourable descent, and I despised 
the vain fools who patronized him. Once, after a man had offered me less 
than the price for a Latin dictionary, I dashed the book on its shelf and 
walked out of the shop. . . . I never entered it again.” 


In the midst of the family discussions that followed, the boy 
had an attack of inflammation of the eyes. He was blind for 
some weeks, and never recovered sufficiently to dispense with 
glasses. His parents thought this must decide the question of 
art asa calling. He did not agree with them. He chanced ona 
copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ ‘ Discourses,’ in which he found the 
axiom, that in capacity all were equal, and application alone made 
the difference. Why should not he, then, become a Reynolds ? 


“TI fired up at once. I felt my destiny fixed. ...I came down to 
breakfast with Reynolds under my arm, and opened my fixed intentions 
in a style of such energy that I demolished all arguments.” 


His next proceeding was to bid for a valuable anatomical work at 
a sale—leaving the detested “business” to pay for it—and to 
learn it by heart, with his sister’s aid. “She and I used to walk 
about the house with our arms round each other’s neck, she 
saying, ‘How many heads to the deltoid?’ ‘Where is it 
inserted ?’ and I answering.” 

The result of such determination might be anticipated. In 
May, 1804, young Haydon, with twenty pounds in his pocket, 
started by the Plymouth mail for London, fame, and fortune. 
Lodgings had been taken for him at 342* Strand. The morning 
after his arrival he visited Somerset House, looked at the his- 
torical pictures and said, “I don’t fear you!” He then bought 
some plaster casts, unpacked his precious “ Albinus,” darkened 
his windows, and set to work drawing from the round, and 
“ breathing aspirations for High Art and defiance to all opposition.” 


“For three months,” he continues, “I saw nothing but my books, my 
casts, and my drawings. . . . I was so long without speaking to a human 
creature, that my gums became sore from the clenched tightness of my 
teeth. . . . The Sunday after my arrival I went to the new church, ‘St. 
Mary-le-Strand,’ and in humbleness begged for the protection of the Great 
Spirit to guide, assist, and bless my endeavours.” 


After months of intense study, Haydon remembered a letter of 
introduction which his Uncle Cobley had given him to Prince 
Hoare, “a delicate, feeble-looking man, with a timid expression,” 
a smatterer in art and literature, the friend of Godwin, Holcroft, 
and—strange conjunction—Sir Vicary Gibbs. He received Haydon 


* His son says 348. 
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kindly, returned his call, was pleased with his drawings, and gave 
him introductions to Northcote and Opie. 

The first interview with the former would make a striking 
picture. Haydon was then eighteen, “a slim, handsome lad,” 
with a bright country colour, black curly hair, and all the 
enthusiasm of youth and health beaming from his “ fierce azure 
eyes.” In a dirty painting-room, under a high window, “ with 
the light shining full on his bald head,” he found Northcote, “a 
diminutive, wizened figure, in an old blue-striped dressing-gown, 
his spectacles pushed up on his forehead.” He peered maliciously 
at the eager youth from his little shining eyes, over the open 
letter, and said in his broad Devonshire, “ Zo you mayne tu bee 
a peinter, doo-ee? What zort of peinter?”—“ Historical 
painter, sir.” —“ Heestoricaul peinter! Why, yee’ll starve with a 
bundle of straw under yeer head!” 

After much more discouragement from Northcote, Haydon 
went his way to Opie’s clean gallery in Berners Street. A 
“coarse-looking, intellectual man” received him, and said, “‘ You 
are studying anatomy—master it; were I your age, I would do 
the same.” ‘I have just come from Mr. Northcote, and he says I 
am wrong, sir.’ ‘ Never mind what he says. He doesn’t know it 
himself, and would be glad to keep you as ignorant.” ‘TI could 
have hugged Opie!” comments Haydon.* 

His third artistic friend was the handsome and prosperous 
Smirke, father of Sir Robert. 


“ Many miserable moments did Northcote inflict upon me, which Smirke 
used to laugh at so excessively that my mind was always relieved. I went 
away in better spirits from Smirke, better informed from Opie, and 
exasperated from little Aqua-Fortis.” 


Prince Hoare mentioned Haydon to Fuseli, then keeper of the 
Academy, who wished to see his drawings. “I had a mysterious 
awe of him. Hoare’s apprehensions lest he might injure my 
taste or hurt my morals excited in my mind a notion that he was 
a sort of gifted wild beast.” This feeling was strengthened by a 
letter from his father concluding “God speed you with the 
terrible Fuseli!” The impressions thus excited were fitting 
introduction to— 


“A gallery enough to frighten any one at twilight. Galvanized devils 
—malicious witches brewing their incantations, Satan bridging Chaos 
and springing upwards like a pyramid of fire—Lady Macbeth—Falstaff 

* Mrs. Opie became one of Haydon’s warmest friends, and some of the 
gems of his ‘Table Talk’ were derived from her. She told him that 
Fuseli said of Northcote: “He looks like a rat that has seen a cat!” 
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and Mrs, Quickly—Paolo and Francesca—humour, pathos, terror, blood 
and murder met one at every look! I expected the floor to give way—I 
fancied Fuseli himself a giant. I heard his footsteps and saw a little bony 
hand slide round the edge of the door, followed by a little white-headed, 
lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing-gown tied round his waist with a 
piece of rope, and upon his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket.” 


The lion behaved on this occasion like a lamb, and dismissed 
Haydon with instructions to present himself at the Royal 
Academy as a student on the opening night after the Christmas 
vacation. His descriptions of his early studies, companions, and 
instructors are amazingly vivid. He “adored Fuseli’s imagina- 
tion,” but was not blind to his faults. ‘A man has no more right 
to dislocate an arm and call it the ‘Grand Style’ than he has to 
put in six toes and call it Nature as she ought to be.” Fuseli was 
extremely near-sighted and too vain to wear spectacles. 


“ Sometimes in his blindness he would put a hideous smear of Prussian 
blue in his flesh, and then, discovering his mistake, take a bit of red to 
deaden it ; then, prying close, turn round to me and say: ‘ By , dat’s a 
fine purple! it’s vary like Correggio, by !’? Then he would burst out with 
a quotation from Homer, Tasso, Dante, Virgil, or perhaps the Niebelungen, 
and thunder round to me with, ‘Paint dat!’ I found him the most 
grotesque mixture of art, literature, scepticism, indelicacy, profanity, and 
kindness.” 


Of a very different type was a new student who soon became 
Haydon’s most intimate friend, “ tall, pale, and quiet, with a fine 
eye, a short nose, a vulgar humorous mouth, and great energy of 
expression.” His name was David Wilkie. The two youths had, 
says Mr. Frederic Haydon, “the same high views, the same 
contempt for academical art, the same industry, love of religion, 
and simple tastes. Their lives were singularly open and pure.” 

Jackson, a protégé of Lord Mulgrave, who made a third in this 
friendship, was so delighted with Wilkie’s “ Village Politicians,” 
that he induced his own patron and Sir George Beaumont to go 
and see it; on the spot each gave Wilkie a commission—one for 
the “Blind Fiddler,” the other for the “Rent Day.” The 
‘Village Politicians ” was given the best place in the exhibition 
of 1806. 


“Next day,” writes Haydon, “I read in the News, ‘A young Scotchman 
by the name of Wilkie has a very extraordinary work.’ I was in the 
clouds! I rushed away, met Jackson, and we both bolted into Wilkie’s 
room. I roared out, ‘My boy, your name’s in the paper!’ ‘Is it really ?’ 
said David. I read the puff. We huzzaed, and taking hands, all three 
danced round the table till we were tired.” 


One result of Wilkie’s success was an invitation to Mulgrave 
Castle, whence he sent Haydon a'commission from Lord Mulgrave, 
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who had been interested by Jackson’s account of him, for a grand 
historical picture, “ The Death of Dentatus.” 

On Wilkie’s return to town he brought Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont (the good friends of Wordsworth) to see the picture on 
which Haydon was then engaged—his first—‘ Joseph and Mary 
resting on the Road to Egypt.” * Sir George admired the painting, 
and Lady Beaumont the painter, and they invited the two young 


artists to a dinner-party, amusingly described by Haydon, where 
they met Humphry Davy: 


“A little slender youth, his hair combed over his forehead, speaking 
dandily and drawlingly He was very entertaining, and made a 
singularly successful prophecy. He said: ‘ Napoleon will certainly come 
in contact with Russia by pressing forward in Poland, and there probably 
will begin his destruction!’ This I heard myself, five years before it 
happened.” 


At another dinner-party, given by Lord Mulgrave, Haydon 
had the temerity to enter the lists with his host on behalf of 
Milton, whose genius Lord Mulgrave could not see, though Pitt 
had often tried to open his eyes. “For my part,” said his lord- 
ship, “I agree with the Scotchman who, after reading ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ said he thought ‘ there was just faults on both sides.’” 

Such introductions to society as these naturally opened many 


friendly doors to the young artist, but no temptations could with- 
draw him from his strenuous professional work, to which he 
added the study of French, Latin, Greek, and Italian. 

In 1807 Haydon visited Plymouth, and finding that his mother, 
who suffered from angina pectoris, desired to consult a London 
surgeon, he took her and his sister back with him. She wished 
to stop at Wells on the way, to see a favourite brother, one of the 
prebends. A dumb miniature painter named Cross lived with 
Mr. Cobley, who in youth had loved and proposed to Mrs. Haydon ; 


her refusal made him a recluse, and from that time they had never 
seen each other. 


“In the hall,” says Haydon, “I met a tall handsome old man, whose 
eyes seemed to look me through. Mauttering unintelligible sounds, he 
opened the door, saw my mother, rushed to her and pressed her to his 
heart, weeping, and uttering sounds of joy not human. This was Cross. 
They had not met for thirty years. He was in an agony of joy and pain, 
smoothing her hair, and touching first her cheek and then his own, as if 
to say, ‘ How altered!’” 


Two days later, on her arrival at Salt Hill, Mrs. Haydon died, 
to her son’s unutterable grief. 


* Hung on the line in the exhibition of 1807, and bought by Mr. Hope 
for the Deepdene Collection. 
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Soon after his return to London, where he now ventured to 
take a first floor at 41 Great Marlborough Street, Haydon was 
thrown into a frenzy of admiration by the Elgin Marbles. 
Wilkie had obtained an order to see them, “and as no opportunity 
for improvement was ever granted to the one which he did not 
directly share with the other, his first thought was that I would 
like to go.” 


*T shall never forget the horses’ heads,” he continues. “The feet in 
the Metopes! I felt as if a divine truth had blazed inwardly upon my 
mind, and I knew that they would at last rouse the art of Europe from its 
slumber in the darkness. I do not say this now, when all the world 
acknowledges it, but I said it then, when no one would believe it.” 


Haydon went home, and, “disgusted at my wretched attempt 
at the heroic in the form and action of Dentatus, dashed out the 
abominable mass.” He then, as his son says, “ put himself to 
school to the Marbles,” obtaining permission to copy them, and 
working at them for many hours each day during many months. 
Then he took up his palette again, and finished his great picture 
for the exhibition of 1809. 

The moment chosen is when Dentatus, fiercely repelling his 
assailants, is about to be crushed by the falling rock, and the 
action is so immediate that Leigh Hunt finely compared it to “a 
bit of embodied lightning.” * 

Wilkie, Fuseli, Sir George Beaumont, and Lord Mulgrave 
praised the picture highly, but the latter urged Haydon not 
to exhibit it at the Academy, and Sir George agreed that it would 
be better not to trust it to the hands of men “ who had either 
failed in or had no feeling for ideal art.” The dogged disinclina- 
tion to take advice, which was one of the defects of Haydon’s 
qualities, showed itself at once. He persisted in sending the 
picture, which, after being hung by Fuseli’s order on the line in 
the “Great Room,’ was removed during his absence to the 
Octagon Room, “the lumber-room of the Academy.” It was the 
only historical picture in the exhibition ! 

Lord Mulgrave, who had paid Haydon what was then a very 
handsome sum for “ Dentatus,” and intended the picture to “ give 

* Wilkie introduced Haydon to Leigh Hunt, whom he found “ with 
his black bushy hair, black eyes, pale face and ‘ nose of taste,’ as fine a 
specimen of a London editor as could be imagined. . . . We were nearly 
of an age, and he had an open, affectionate manner which was most 
engaging, and a literary laziness of poetical gossip, which to an artist’s 
mind was very improving. At the time of our acquaintance he really was, 
whether in private conversation or surrounded by his friends, in honesty of 
principle and unfailing love of truth, in wit and fun, quotation and 
impromptu, one of the most delightful beings I ever knew.” 
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him a start,” was mortified, and the first seeds of disappointment 
and wrath with his brethren in authority were sown in Haydon’s 
breast. “I began to think I was under a curse, and doomed to 
remain so,” he writes. Lord Mulgrave, who saw how his young 
protégé was suffering, kindly sent him and Wilkie off on a sea- 
trip, after which Sir George Beaumont invited them to his 
beautiful seat, Collerton, where the two artists and the “ dis- 
tinguished amateur,” their host, were very happy, rising with 
the lark for painting competitions, and lingering on the stairs as 
they went up to bed to study the effect of candle-light on each 
others’ heads. 

Two years earlier Sir George had given Haydon a commission 
for a picture of Macbeth, and during this visit ‘‘ whole length ” 
was fixed upon ; but when the patron first saw the artist at work 
on it in town, he had misgivings as to the size. Then began a 
contest which Lord Mulgrave, at his own table, amiably but 
vainly strove to terminate. After the dinner-party, 


“Up I went to my solitary painting-room, and putting the candle on 
the ground, dwelt on my picture in its advanced state. I mused on the 
grooms heavy in slumber; the king sleeping in innocence; Macbeth 
striding in terror; the vast shadow of his listening wife—till getting 
inspired as midnight approached, I marched about the room in agitation 
and swore I would not yield. Full of the glory of resistance to injustice, 
I went to bed and fell asleep. In the night I awoke and found myself‘ in 
my cast room, where I must have been a long time, half dead with cold, 
bewildered, and staring at the head of Niobe. The glitter of the moon 
awoke me, and I became conscious that I had been walking in my sleep.” 


“Why did I not yield?” Haydon asked himself thirty years 
later, when, as his son remarks, “ good Sir George was safe in his 
tomb.” But he answers the question in the same paragraph, 
“T had always a tendency to fight it out.” 

In 1810 “ Dentatus ” took the hundred-guinea prize offered by 
the directors of the British Gallery for the best historical picture. 
In the same year Haydon dissected a lioness, the principle of 
whose construction he said was “the greatest possible strength 
in the smallest possible space,” and all but killed a negro in 
obtaining a perfect cast of his figure, turning every new investiga- 
tion to the advantage of “ Macbeth.” All his creative enthusiasm 
was needed to support him under the heavy blow he received 
when his father wrote to say that he was no longer able to con- 
tribute to his support. ‘ Here,” says poor Haydon, “ began 
debt and obligation, out of which I never have been and never 
shall be extricated so long as I live.” 

In the same unfortunate year Haydon became a candidate for 
VOL. XCIV. P 
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admission to the Academy. He had not a single vote. Yet 
“nothing could exceed my enthusiasm, my devotion, my fury 
of work, solitary, high-minded, trusting in God, glorying in my 
country’s honour.” 

The result of the unfortunate difference with Sir George 
Beaumont about “ Macbeth” was that on the completion of the 
picture in 1812 he offered a compromise which Haydon would not 
accept, and the picture—with £600 of debt incurred while it was 
being painted, £200 of it for rent—was left on the painter’s 
hands. 


“Exasperated by the neglect of my family, tormented by the con- 
sciousness of debt, cut to the heart by the cruelty of Sir George, fearful of 
the severity of my landlord, and enraged at the insults from the Academy, 
I becamefurious. An attack on the Academy and its abominations darted 
into my head.* I began by refuting an article by Payne Knight on 
Barry in the Edinburgh Review. . . . To expose the ignorance of a power- 
ful patron, and to attack the Academy, would have been at any time the 
very worst and most impolitic thing on earth. I should have worked away 
and been quiet. My picture rose very high and was praised. The conduct 
of Sir George was severely handled. People of fashion were beginning to 
feel sympathy. . . . But no—I was unmanageable.” 


It was the parting of the ways. At twenty-six Haydon decided 
his own fate and became an artistic Ishmael, with his hand more 
or less against every man, and many hands against him. 

Fuseli swore that he wasmad. Wilkie, “ to uphold whose genius 
in the sincerity of my glowing heart I would have stood before 
a battery of blazing cannon and been blown to splinters,” shrank 
dismayed from his side. 

“JT made up my mind for the conflict, and at once ordered a 
larger canvas for another work.” 

About this time Haydon met his first London friend, Prince 
Hoare, in the Haymarket. He admitted the truth of what 
Haydon had written, but said, “They will deny your talent and 
deprive you of work.” “ But if I produce a picture of such merit 
as cannot be denied, the public will carry me through.” ‘ What 
are you going to paint?” “The Judgment of Solomon.” 
“ Rubens and Raphael have both tried it.” ‘So much the better. 
I'll tell the story better.” 

“ Macbeth” was sent to the British Gallery to compete for the 
prize of 300 guineas, on which Haydon had relied during his dis- 
pute with Beaumont. It was incontestably the best picture, but 

* Mr. Frederic Haydon, in the Memoir prefixed to his father’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence and Table Talk,’ says that this statement lays too much “ at Sir 


George’s door,” and that unquestionably the famous “ Three Letters ” to 
the Examiner had been long meditated and deliberately planned. 
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the directors dared not crown the efforts of the young rebel 
against constituted authority, so in their wisdom and justice 
they expended the prize money on buying for their own gallery a 
picture which had never competed at all! They sent each of 
the leading competitors a cheque for thirty guineas to cover their 
“expenses.” Haydon of course indignantly returned his. 

Then he had to face the world, penniless. “Leigh Hunt 
behaved nobly. He offered me always a plate at his table till 
‘Solomon’ was done.” His brother John lent Haydon £30. 
Then the landlord must be consulted. 


“T called up Perkins and laid my desperate case before him. He was 
quite affected. I said, ‘I'll leave you if you wish it, but it will be a pity, 
will it not, not to finish sucha beginning?’ Perkins looked at the rubbing 
in, and muttered: ‘It’s a grand thing—how long will it be before it’s 
done, sir?’ ‘Two years.’ ‘What, two years more, and no rent?’ ‘Not 
a shilling.” He rubbed his chin, and muttered: ‘I shouldn’t like ye to go 
—it’s hard for both of us. But what I say is this, you always paid me 
when you could, and why shouldn’t you again when you are able? Here’s 
my hand, sir’ (a great fat one it was!), ‘I'll give you two years more. And 
if this doesn’t sell’ (affecting to look severe), ‘why, we'll consider what’s 
to be done. So don’t fret, sir, but work.’ ” 


And work he did, with a fiery energy and determination which 
could not fail to leave its mark on the canvas. One of the few 
staunch adherents of the luckless ‘“‘ Macbeth ” was Hazlitt— 


“That interesting man, that singular mixture of friend and fiend, radical 
and critic, metaphysician, poet, and painter, on whose word no one could 
rely, on whose heart no one could calculate, and some of whose deductions 
he himself would try to explain in vain.”* 


In 1813 Haydon’s father died, and Haydon reaped no benefit 
from the business he was once intended to inherit. Mr. Frederic 
Haydon evidently thinks that “Uncle Cobley,” who was on the 
spot, could have explained the reason. 

In the following January, when ‘“ Solomon ” was finished all but 
toning, the artist’s health broke down, and his eyes were so 
affected that he could see no longer. Adams the oculist arrived 
just as he was about to have the temporal artery opened by an 
apothecary. “If that’s done he will be blind,” said Adams. “ He 

* The ‘ Table Talk’ for 1828 says: “ At acard party at Charles Lamb's, 
Hazlitt and Lamb’s brother got into a discussion as to whether Holbein’s 
colouring was as good us that of Vandyke. . . . At length they became sv 
excited that they upset the table and seized each other by the throat. 
In the struggle Hazlitt got a black eye; but when the combatants were 
parted, Hazlitt turned to Talfourd, who was offering his aid, and said, 
* You need not trouble yourself, sir. Ido not mind a blow, sir. Nothing 
affects me but an abstract idea!’” 


P 2 
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wants stimulants, not depletion.” Haydon sent for a wine 
merchant, showed him the picture, and asked whether, after such 
an effort, he ought to be without the glass of wine his medical 
man had prescribed? ‘Certainly not,” said he, “Ill send you 
two dozen. Pay me as soon as you can, and recollect to drink 
success to ‘Solomon’ in the first glass.” 

West, the President of the hated Royal Academy, heard of the 
picture and called to see it. The old man looked long at the 
painting, 


“and at the poor pale spectre of a painter, half-starved, half-blind, 
standing before him. ‘This is a work,’ he said in a low voice, ‘ which 
must not be forgotten ’—and then he began to cry. After a while he said: 
‘Do you want money?’ ‘Indeed Ido.’ ‘So doI,’ replied West. ‘They 
have stopped my income from the King, but Fauntleroy is now arranging 
an advance, and if I succeed, my young friend, you shall hear from me. 
Don’t be cast down.’ In the course of the day he sent Haydon £15.” 


“Solomon” was triumphantly exhibited at the Water-Colour 
Society’s Rooms, in Spring Gardens, and sold for 700 guineas. 

It was time. Haydon had had no commission for four years, 
and everything for which a shilling could be obtained had been 
pledged or parted with to procure the “ potatoes and salt” on 
which he lived. 

Sir George Beaumont held out his hand in the gallery, saying, 
‘Haydon, I am astonished.” Lord Mulgrave said, “ You dine 
with us to-night, of course.” Calcott assured him that no people 
had a higher respect for his talent than the Academicians! 

Then, with Wilkie, who had been forgiven in the hour of 
victory, Haydon started on his fitst foreign tour. 


“ At that time,” he says—“1814—every step in Paris excited mighty 
associations. There was in everything a look of gilded slavery and bloody 
splendour, a tripping grace in the women, a ragged blackguardism in the 
men, and a polished fierceness in the soldiers which distinguished Paris 
as the capital of a people who combine more inconsistent vices and virtues 
than any other people on the earth.” 


In Paris human life was, he says, “a matter of farce.” Women 
and children were playing battledore and shuttlecock before the 
Morgue, where two dead bodies were exposed, Whenever the 
shuttlecock fell they ran in, gratified their morbid curiosity, and 
then resumed their game! 

“ And yet everything, howeyer abominable, was done by the women with 
such grace and sweetness that residence among them would soon have 
rendered me as insensible as themselves.” 


Haydon’s artist eye delighted in the extraordinary scenes, 
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shifting as rapidly as the pieces of a kaleidoscope, to be observed 
in Paris at that period. 


“The Rue St. Honoré was the most wonderful sight. Don Cossack 
chiefs loosely clothed and moving as their horses moved; the half-clad 
savage Cossack horseman, his belt stuck full of pistols and watches, 
crouched up on a little ragged-maned, ill-bred, half-white shaggy pony ; 
the Russian Imperial Guardsman pinched in at the waist like a wasp, 
striding along like a giant, with an air of victory that made every French- 
man curse within his teeth as he passed him; the English officer, with 
boyish face and broad shoulders; the heavy Austrian ; the natty Prussian ; 
and now and then a Bashkir Tartar in the ancient Phrygian cap, with 
bow and arrows and chain armour, gazing about from his horse, in the 
midst of black-eyed grisettes, Jews, Turks, and Christians from a!l 
countries in Europe and Asia. It was a pageant that kept one staring, 
musing, and bewildered from morning till night.” 


Haydon and Wilkie went everywhere, and, so far as their know- 
ledge of the language permitted, talked to every one. They 
observed “ the look of blasted glory in the remnant of Napoleon’s 
army,” and marvelled at French political ignorance. An old 
priest, after saying how charmed he was that England and 
France were friends again, “ hoped, with an insinuating smile, we 
had not been much injured in the contest ;” a fine young man at 
one of the inns anxiously inquired if Napoleon had conquered at 
Moscow; a French gentleman asked Haydon in whose possession 
St. Domingo was! Everywhere Napoleon was called “ Bon 
général, mais mauvais souverain.” “They cursed him,” says 
Haydon, “as an Emperor, and adored him in the field.” The 
two young artists visited Malmaison, where Joséphine had just 
died; Rambouillet, where an old servant spoke with affection of 
Marie Louise, and said that for the last six days there she 
scarcely touched food, but walked about the grounds incessantly, 
absorbed in grief. The rocking-horse and playthings of the 
King of Rome were lying about the garden. Prisons, picture- 
galleries, hospitals—all were explored, and all bore traces of the 
convulsion through which France had so lately passed. At Vin- 
cennes Haydon was roused from his meditations beside the ditch 
in which D’Enghien was shot, to help the governor and his two sons 
to capture a jackdaw which had got up one of the chimneys! 

In the Louvre, filled with people of all nations, Haydon asked 
his friend, ‘“ Now, Wilkie, suppose you did not know any nation 
present, what would be your impression from the look of the 
English?” Wilkie contemplated for a moment their sedate, 
respectable appearance beside the French and Russians, and 


replied, “ Dear, dear, they just look as if they had a balance at 
their bankers!” 
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In 1815 Haydon, to his intense delight, got permission to take 
casts from some of the Elgin Marbles, about the value and 
authenticity of which opinion was still divided : 


“T wasin the clouds! My Theseus and Ilissus were come home with all 
my fragments, and I walked about glorying. . .. Crowds came to see 
them, and in tie midst of my glory who should make his appearance but 
Canova!” 


The great sculptor endorsed all Haydon’s enthusiasm for the 
classic relics, and, which perhaps, hardly pleased him more, 
expressed great admiration for the work on which the artist was 
then engaged—* Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem.” 

Soon after Canova’s visit a committee was appointed to inquire 
into the merits of the Elgin Marbles, with a view to their purchase 
by the Goverument. The committee was so well understood to be 
hostile to the project that the King of Bavaria lodged £30,000 
with his London agents to secure the Marbles as soon as it should 
rise. Lord Elgin named four friends as witnesses, including 
Haydon, who was never called. On this he wrote a letter to 
the Champion and the Examiner, “On the Judgment of Con- 
noisseurs being preferred to that of Professional Men,” which, 
says his son, 

“ Set all London by the ears. For depth and fervour, and bold and bitter 
truth, it surpassed anything Haydon had written or spoken previously. . . . 
It fell like a shell in the midst of the committee.... But its force and 
home-truths gave the deepest offence, and were never forgiven by the 
nobility. ‘It has saved the Marbles,’ said Sir Thomas Lawrence, ‘but it 
will ruin Haydon.’ It did both. It was translated into French, Italian, 
and German, and spread all over the continent. Goethe was delighted 
with it. Dannecker showed it with pride to Lord Elgin at Dresden. 
A. copy of it was found in the Mugliabecchian Library at Florence.” 


But Lord Mulgrave was furious. He had at that moment a 
plan before the Institution for the artist’s benefit, and he said to 
a friend—* What the is Haydon about? Here have I been 
planning to get him a handsome income for three years and send 
him to Italy, and out comes this indiscreet and abominable 
letter!” 

Haydon was for five years engaged on his “ Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” and during this time he was almost entirely supported by 
friends and money-lenders. His son says that he reproached 
himself acutely in after life for not having taken the advice of 
Sir George Beaumont and other friends and patrons who were 
very liberally aiding him (Mr. Harman to the amount of £1000), 
and painted portraits and small saleable works which might have 
secured him an independence. But it was not possible to him to 
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give up his great ideals, and he had to choose between the two 
careers. They were quite incompatible. Moreover, he had to 
take the greatest care of his sight, which was so weak that for 
two years out of the five he could not paint at all, and even had 
to dictate his letters. He was also busy with his school, which 
was joined by the two elder Landseers, Harvey, Lauer, and Bewick. 
His poorer pupils he taught gratuitously.* 

However poor in purse at this time, Haydon was rich in friends. 
Wordsworth addressed to him the fine triad of sonnets on “ Creative 
Art ;” Keats, to whom Haydon ascribes “ an inward look, perfectly 
divine, like a Delphian priestess who sees visions,” associated him 
with Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt in the noble lines beginning, 


“Great spirits now on earth are sojourning.” 


At Leigh Hunt’s table Haydon once saw Shelley—“ a hectic, 
spare, weakly yet intellectual-looking creature, carving a bit of 
brocoli on his plate as if it were the substantial wing of a 
chicken.” Lamb and Wordsworth met at Haydon’s rooms (it 
was there that the memorable interview with “the Comptroller 
of Stamps” took place), and “ Lamb’s fan in the midst of Words- 
worth’s solemn intonations of oratory was like the sarcasm and 
wit of the Fool in the intervals of Lear’s passion.” “One of 
my pleasantest and most constant correspondents at this time,” 
writes Haydon, “and one of my truest and kindest friends, now and 
always, was Mary Russell Mitford. God bless her warm heart!” 

And a more dominating feeling than friendship, though that 
with him had something of the exacting and jealous ardour of 
passion, was now to take possession of the artist— 


“Love at first sight, new born and heir to all.” 


Calling one day with Maria Foote on a lady with whom she 
wished to leave a letter, Haydon followed her into a small drawing- 
room—* and in one instant the loveliest face that was ever created 
since God made Eve smiled gently at my approach. On the sofa lay 
a dying man, a boy about two years old by his side.” These were 
Haydon’s future wife, her husband and son. The impression so 
suddenly made was ineffaceable. Haydon returned to the street 
after seeing Miss Foote home, and watched the windows in the 
hope of catching another glimpse of the face that haunted him. 
He paid one of the neighbours for permission to “ sit concealed 
and look for her coming out.” He contrived to pursue the 

* Horace Smith alludes to Haydon’s weak sight and his school in one 
of his amusing letters: “‘ Take care of your twinklers, and tell your land- 


lord, if he give you such another notice to quit, you are determined not to 
wink at it, for it not only offends you, but your pupils!” 
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acquaintance, to advise the girl-widow as to the education of her 
two children, and later to form an engagement, which ended in 
marriage in 1821. 

“ Jerusalem ” was finished in 1820, and Haydon took the Great 
Room at the Egyptian Hall for a year, at a rent of £300, in 
which to exhibit it. Three Life Guardsmen carried it there, 
rolled up, on their shoulders, and were “as nervous as infants,” 
Haydon says, about hanging it; but at last it was done by 
machinery. ‘Then came a hitch in the most important part of al} 
the machinery—the financial! Thomas Hope, Watson Taylor, 
and Mr. Coutts (applied to through his wife, whom Haydon had 
known when Harriet Mellon) had liberally assisted the artist 
while the picture was in progress; Sir George Beaumont sent 
£30 for the expense of moving. But “ now, with upholsterers, 
journeymen, and soldiers in full work, the picture up and looking 
gloriously, everybody waiting for the word of command to buy 
hangings and begin fittings.... there wasa halt. Sir George’s 
gift was gone.” 

Haydon rushed to Coutts’s Bank and explained his dilemma to 
Sir E, Antrobus and Mr. Majoribanks. ‘How much do you 
want?” “ Why, fifty pounds would do.” “ You shall have it,’ 
said both. ‘ Give us your note.” 

“T never,” says poor Haydon, “wrote ‘I promise to pay’ with such 
inspired fury before! I went off and bought all the fittings wanted of 
the right colour (purple-brown), galloped back to the Egyptian Hall, where 
whispers were beginning to be heard. Sammons, though six feet three in 
height, was like a child in a fright. Bullock was looking at the picture 
with the air of a landlord who scented no rent. Binns, the upholsterer, 
was half suspicious. But my appearance with my mouth clenched five 
times fiercer than ever, my stamping walk, my thundering voice, put fire 
into all. Women began to sew, boys cleared away and bustled, fittings 
were tearing right and left, while I mounted the ladder, palette in hand, 


ordered the door to be locked, and let fly at the foreground figures with a 
brush brimming with asphaltum and oil.” 


At the private view the room was crammed. “All the Ministers 
and their ladies, all the foreign ambassadors, all the bishops, all 
the beauties, all the geniuses in town were invited and came.” 
Most parts of the picture had their admirers; the Persian 
Ambassador said loudly, “I like the elbow of soldier.” The 
penitent girl, the Samaritan woman, the heads drawn from 
Wordsworth, Newton, and Voltaire, all were amply praised; but 
there was uncertainty about the chief figure, which was “ un- 
orthodox.” 


“ Everybody seemed afraid, when in walked, with all the dignity of her 
majestic presence, Mrs, Siddons, like a Ceres ora Juno. The whole room 
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remained dead silent, and allowed her to think. After a few moments Sir 
George Beaumont, who was extremely anxious, said in a very delicate 
manner: ‘How do you like the Christ?’ After a moment, in a deep, 
loud, tragic tone she said: ‘ It is completely successful.’ ” * 


It was. The great actress’s fiat settled the question. A 
clear profit of £1298 2s. was made on its exhibition in London. 
But alas! every penny was mortgaged. 

Haydon then took his picture to Edinburgh, where Sir William 
Allan, Sir Walter Scott, and Lockhart, with his “melancholy and 
Spanish head,” were the first to welcome him. “Christopher 
North” gave a large party in his honour. 

“ Wilson looked like a fine Sandwich Islander who had been educated in 
the Highlands. His light hair, deep sea-blue eyes, tall athletic figure, and 
hearty hand-grasp, his eagerness in debate, his violent passions, great 
genius, and irregular habits, rendered him a formidable partisan, a furious 
enemy, and an ardent friend.” 

But, amidst all this homage from the great and gifted, Haydon 
received no finer compliment than one paid unconsciously in the 
guise of a rebuke. At Glasgow Haydon one day went in to the 
room in which the picture was being exhibited, “to see how it 
was doing.” An old Scotchman, quite unaware to whom he was 
speaking, approached him and said sternly—*I think you should 
take your hat off, in sic an awfu’ presence.” 


* The “bitter tongue” of Rogers was notorious, but it could also be 
exquisitely sweet in praise. After looking long at this picture he said: 
“ When all the figures get up to walk away, I beg leave to secure the 
litile girl in the foreground.” 
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Autumn. 


Larce loom the cattle in the misty vale, 
Wan leaves fall idly; droops the splendour tall 
Of each gay sunflower. To the gabled wall 
The creeper clings with dying hands and pale; 
Mourns the late rose her silent nightingale. 
Chill airs of Autumn stir the leafy deeps, 
Where sun no longer tryst with shadow keeps, 
And o’er the moorland move with moaning wail. 
Her silver net the spider spreads i’ th’ brake; 
With tabard red the herald robin tells 
Of Winter near; while swallows circling make, 
By ivied tower and hall, their shrill farewells, 
And, gathering keen for Afric’s blue, forsake 
The nested eaves, till northern Spring shall wake. 


Auan Watters, M.A. 
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oR, 
LADY CHOLMLEY’S COMPANION, 


By AUDREE HOPE. 


Cuarter I. 


I awoxe much earlier than usual one cold morning in early 
spring. I might sleep yet another hour if I could or would, but 
sleep had suddenly departed. I was wide awake, and who does 
not know the painful consciousness that something is going to 
happen ever attendant on such awakenings ? 

In such moments of vague light, of vague thought, the empti- 
ness of life—life past, present, and future—is sure to come before 
the but partially aroused mind. And such thoughts come with 
pain, for most blest and happy must have been that past if its 
retrospect does not bring both sorrow and regret. Surely they 
but confirm the words of the Great Preacher, “ All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

It is in these dim hours that the spectres of dead hopes pass 
and repass before the saddened mind. It is then that the shadows 
of the departed linger around us in all their veiled and pallid 
mystery. ‘Then in vain do weseek to soothe the sorrow.of eternal 
earthly separation by dwelling upon the bright hopes of a heavenly 
future. Atsuch moments the pain of our earthly natures demands 
earthly succour. 

The soul is rent by sharp pining for happiness in the world 
we would fain find so beautiful. Grief long repressed must then 
have its way. To-day was my birthday, a day so joyous for the 
happy, but of added pain to the weary and sad of heart. In 
early youth it is so hard to believe that the hopes in which we 
fondly indulge, the success we so eagerly seek, will never—never 
come. It seems then impossible such hopes, such eager struggles 
must, like other mortal things, inevitably die; but die they will, 
one after another, slowly and mournfully, with unvarying pain 
and sickening disappointment. 
tarely did I dare look back. Looking back was to remember 
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the dear father, lying undistinguished amidst the dead, who fell 
on the bloody field of Gravelotte, to remember the tender mother, 
whose slender thread of life had snapped in the desolation of such 
a bereavement. 

Years had passed since that fatal time, yet now my grief 
returned keen and sharp as ever, for ere many days should elapse 
I must leave those dear ones still left to me, to seek my fortune 
amongst strangers ina foreign land. Well might I feel the future 
was as gloomy and misty as the pale dawn that was slowly 
creeping into the room through the uncurtained window. I drew 
the coverings above my head, to hide from my eyes the dreary 
light, to chase from my heart such dreary evil thoughts, when a 
sound broke the stillness of early morning. 

The quick pattering of little naked feet was heard coming 
across the boarded floor. A small figure in white climbed breath- 
lessly on tothe bed. Two tiny arms were clasped tightly around 
my neck. Loving kisses were showered upon my face, head, and 
hands, and a childish voice cried joyously— 

“Darling Daisy, how long I have been waiting for you to 
awake! I want to tell you how I love you on your birthday. 
Kiss me quick, and get up. How happy we will be to-day!” 

As she spoke, a brilliant ray of sunshine burst from amidst the 
murky clouds. It glittered over the icy landscape. It covered 
with flashing diamonds the branches of the snow-laden trees. It 
passed over the golden head of the little speaker, and, piercing 
the cold hardness of my heart, it touched the fount of tears. 
Tears, repentant tears rained from my eyes as I clasped the little 
one to my heart, in an agony of contrition and of compassionate 
love. 

Ah me! How dared J murmur against the darkness of the past, 
or presume to dread aught of darkness for the future, when I 
looked upon the bright, patient face of my little blind sister Oda. 

* * * * * 


Our mother was taken from us ere this little sister was many 
days old, and our poverty was then so great that, but for the 
kindness of our neighbours, and the sale of the few articles of 
furniture we still possessed, we must have starved. I believe we 
were entitled to a small pension, as my father, an army surgeon, 
had been killed on the field of battle in the execution of his duty, 
but this was a time of furious excitement. 

Cannon were roaring, bells were ringing, enthusiastic crowds 
were hurrying through the streets, shouting and yelling with 


joy for the great victory the army of the Fatherland had 
gained. 
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Who thought of the tears that were being shed, of the desolate 
women and children mourning the countless slain left upon the 
bloody field? We were but insignificant units in that mighty 
crowd of sufferers, too humble, too valueless for our voices to be 
heard. Only to our help came dear kind Aunt Miller, my 
father’s half-sister. 

Poor as she was, she never dreamt that we were not to share 
her little home, her little means. She hastened to us from her 
distant village in Westphalia as soon as she heard the terrible 
news, and, shielded by her goodness, for some years we lived 
happy and contented. By degrees I was able to resume my studies 
as a musician, and at length obtained pupils in the neighbouring 
towns. 

Aunt Miiller had a small farm, and so between us we earned 
enough for our humble requirements; but, alas! bad times came, 
long winters and wet springs destroyed the crops and killed our 
few cows; worse than all, Aunt Miller fell ill with rheumatic fever, 
brought on by constant exposure in such cold and damp seasons. 

There was no help for it, the farm must be given up, Aunt 
Miller and Oda must go to Frankfort to a cousin there, and I 
must find a situation in some family. 

I should not have disliked this arrangement but for the necessity 
of leaving the dear aunt and my darling. Little Oda was our joy 
and our delight. Never was there a brighter or happier creature 
than the tiny blind child. Her little feet might be heard all day 
pattering about the house in her efforts to be useful, and her 
merry voice, so sweet in laughter, so sweet in childish joy, filled 
both house and garden with its melody. 

All loved her, every villager, every animal, was her friend, for 
her truthful as well as affectionate nature attracted animals as 
easily as people. Even the savage watch-dog, who growled at 
all the world, would lick with cautious tenderness the tiny hand 
stretched out so fearlessly to stroke his great rough head. 
The ill-mannered old donkey, who by cunning kicks always 
succeeded in upsetting every one who attempted to bestride him, 
would allow little Oda to mount and ride, and with her on his 
back would pace along as discreetly as if he were the most highly- 
educated and best-hearted animal of his race, instead of being, as 
he really was, the veriest curmudgeon in the village. 

To me she was life and happiness. However tired and worn 
out I might feel, when returning from a hard day’s teaching in 
Dusseldorf, the sound of the flying footsteps, that always seemed to 
know the moment of my arrival, the pressure of those loving arms 
never failed to restore my strength and refresh my wearied mind. 
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But now these home joys must be given up. We must part— 
and part soon. The cousin at Frankfort was a man of foreign 
experiences, of foreign connexions. He suggested I should seck 
a place in England, that El Dorado of German teachers. 

This sounded very grand, but rather alarming also, and on this 
morning of my birthday fear had destroyed all ambition. I felt 
assured I could not go; I had not courage to support such a 
parting. Little did I think how near that parting was. 

Aunt Miller entered suddenly, an open letter in her hand ; she 
smiled, almost laughed, but there were tearsin her kind eyes, and 
some even on the wrinkled cheeks, as she told me the good news. 

“Ach, Himmel, child, here is good fortune for you, a great 
English lord asks for a young lady who isa good musician, to play 
to his poor wife, who is always ill, and teach music and German 
to his daughter. The English will give the German girl four 
hundred florins a year. What a fortune! what an immense for- 
tune! But you must goat once. Cousin Franz has recommended 
you to Herr Green, and Herr Green will put you on board the 
boat for England that leaves Hamburg to-morrow night. Here 
is the paper with the name and direction, but I cannot read them 
—these English names break the teeth.” 

Go—go to-morrow! No, I could not, I would not ; but though I 
said this, I knew I should go—Aunt Miiller’s energy would over- 
come every obstacle. She even undertook to prepare the blind 
child for the separation. What she said I knew not, but the little 
one soon came with smiles to talk about England, and the pretty 
things I would bring her. She was accustomed to my journeys 
for the day, and England probably was not farther away than 
Minster or Dusseldorf. I dared not undeceive her, but her 
innocent talk, her happy smiles took from me my little remaining 
courage. Probably my trembling voice told her of the sorrow in 
my heart. 

“ Don’t be unbappy, Daisy,” she said, with childish but grave 
earnestness. “God takes care of us. I should like to go to God. 
May I ask Him to take me?” 

“No, no, my darling!” I cried vehemently, stricken with 
sudden fear, as I looked at the fragile form. “No, no, you must 
not ask that. Stay with your Daisy, she could not live without 
her little treasure.” 

_ The child laughed, kissed me, and contentedly returned to her 
playthings. 


I must now mention that I had an admirer. It is mortifying 
to have to admit at my age I had only one, and still more 
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mortifying that this solitary suitor was woefully commonplace. 
He was good and excellent in every way, but oh, so plain, so 
short, and, worse than all, so fat. In vainI attempted to look 
upon him with favour, and to do so endeavoured to invest him 
with even one romantic quality. But how can any man be 
romantic who is short and fat? Like most other girls, I had 
sometimes given an occasional thought to love and marriage. Not 
very often, however, as I had so much to do; andit is astonishing 
how greatly bodily fatigue aids in dispelling all such illusions; 
but I was a German, I was a musician, so I could not quite banish 
every romantic fancy from my brain. 

Ernst Lauter was the son of a neighbouring pastor. Soon he 
would be a pastor himself, and this fact to my mind was not in 
his favour. I did not like the idea of being the wife of a country 
clergyman. My eager nature revolted at the thoughts of a life 
of such dull monotony. I rashly assured myself that I would 
rather suffer much than never have occasion to feel. Neverthe- 
less I did try to like Ernst, for I knew my doing so would 
much please my aunt; but, oh, how he bored me, and his tender 
speeches and beseeching glances either irritated me inexpressibly 
or provoked me into irrepressible laughter. One consoling point in 
the dreaded parting was, that I should get away from poor Ernst. 

But early that afternoon he came. He had heard the news. 
He was pale even to the lips. They trembled as he spoke the 
first words of greeting. Then he sat down without saying more. 

I was arranging my few books. Aunt Miller presently left 
the room, then Ernst came quickly to me, and, seizing my hand, 
pressed it eagerly. 

“ Daisy,” he said in a low voice, “is it true you are going to 
leave us? Have you the heart to go?” 

There was true sympathy in his voice. True love shone from 
his eyes. I was touched to the quick. The feelings long over- 
strained, so repressed for the last few hours, now shook me to the 
soul. I could not speak, I could not answer him. I could only 
turn away to hide the tears that would come. 

“Daisy,” he continued, “ if you could but understand the love I 
have given you for years. Many may be more worthy, but no one 
could love you morethan I do. Daisy, Daisy,” he cried excitedly, 
and his honest, kind voice shook with emotion, “it is not love, it 
is worship I offer you, the worship of a whole life ; for God’s sake 
do not reject it.” 

Though I knew I did not love him, the sorrow that was in 
my heart seemed to respond to the passion that was in his. In- 
voluntarily I turned and held out my hand. “Dear, kind 
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Ernst,” I murmured, “ how can you care for one so valueless 
as Iam?” 

“My treasure,” he cried, with a joy that made me start back in 
terror, “my pearl beyond price. God bless you for those dear 
words. Never, never, while I live shall you again know anxiety 
or pain. You will not leave us now,” he continued, happiness 
beaming in his eyes; “soon you will be my wife. You will not 
now go to this hateful England?” 

“Not go to England!” cried Aunt Miiller, as she entered the 
room ; “ what are you two foolish children saying?” 

“No, no!” cried Ernst, eagerly advancing towards her and 
taking her hand ; “ Daisy cannot go now, she has promised to be 
my wife. The betrothal can at once take place.” 

“Not at all, by no means,” said Aunt Miiller decidedly; 
“ nothing of the kind. You know, Ernst, I have long wished my 
dear child to be your wife, and I still wish it, but she must not 
go portionless to any husband. A year or two in England will 
be enough. When she returns the betrothal can take place. 
There, there, be reasonable, say no more. The matter is quite 
settled ; we will not discuss it any more.” 

The misery of having to go was so near and so great that I 
was really glad to be engaged to Ernst, though I certainly did 
not wish to marry, or even to be betrothed. Rather too eagerly, 
therefore, I fear did I acquiesce in Aunt Miller’s decision that this 
latter ceremony should be deferred. 

Poor Ernst’s countenance fell, his joy departed. ‘You are 
cruel, dear aunt,” he said in a broken voice, “when you must 
know that Daisy will never return to us. So beautiful, so 
charming as she is, she will marry some cold-hearted English- 
man, and never, never shall we see her again.” 

Aunt Miiller was proof, however, even against this argument. 
She only laughed and said I was all very well, but no such great 
beauty in her opinion. I grieve to say I was forced to agree with 
her. Little sleep came to me that night, but, sad as had been 
those restless hours, the parting in the morning was even worse 
than I had anticipated. 

It was not until my box was packed and brought to the door 
that the blind child seemed to understand I was leaving her for 
some time. She then broke down in a perfect passion of grief; 
with convulsive sobs she clung to me, refusing to let me go. 
In vain I tried to calm, to soothe her. 

Suddenly the good Ernst, who had come early to be of use, 
quietly but resolutely took her from my arms. 

“My little one,” he said, in his tender and manly tones, “do 
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you not know how much your sorrow pains our Daisy? Show 
what a good little sister you can be by smiling upon her, and 
making her happy before she goes. Soon she will come back, and 
then how great will be our joy.” 

His strong embrace, his kind commanding voice did what I had 
failed todo. The sobs of the poor child ceased, she raised her 
pale, tear-stained face from his friendly shoulder, and tried to 
smile upon me. 

One hurried kiss, one fond embrace, and the parting was over. 
I was alone with my grief. 


The sea was smooth, so the passage from Hamburg to Hull was 
pleasant, though at first rather alarming for one who had never 
been before on board a steamboat; but there was a long railway 
journey before me from Hull, only slow trains stopping at Tretton, 
the station nearest to Wardale, my destination. 

The country around Hull, to my wearied eyes and saddened 
mind, appeared inexpressibly dreary. The hedges were dripping 
with rain-drops, the roads were wet and muddy. Great volumes 
of black smoke poured from innumerable chimneys, and hung 
heavily over the flat and swampy fields. The wind moaned in 
mournful cadence with the creaking branches of the still leafless 
trees. 

The sky was grey and lowering. Not an opening amongst the 
low-hanging, leaden-coloured clouds to admit a gleam of sunshine 
or even a point of cheerful blue. I had often heard how wretched 
was the climate in England, and how rarely was the sun seen in 
a country where rain and fog alternated during the greatest part 
of the year. All this I had heard and believed, but the dismal 
reality now before me exceeded the worst anticipations, and, as I 
looked upon the gloomy expanse of sky and land, already did the 
trying “ Heimweh” come in longings for the sunshine and bright 
skies of my dear Westphalia. By degrees, however, as the coast 
is left, and we penetrate farther into the interior, the landscapes 
improve. 

The country is flat, but swampy fields can no more be seen, and 
I look with delighted admiration on the long stretches of wild 
ground, covered in most places with richly-tinted heather, but 
interspersed here and there with patches of fern and gorse, and 
groups of slender birch-trees. All this is so like home that my 
heart is cheered, and I can laugh with pleasure as I gaze on the 
changing scenes. 

Near the pretty town of Bawtry long lines of grand old woods 
border the horizon, and the penetrating odour of the many fir and 
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birch-trees gave me infinite delight, for again I was reminded of 
my dear native land. 

It was late in the day, or rather night was fast approaching, 
when we arrived at Tretton, a small roadside station, seemingly 
far from any village. I was the only passenger who alighted, 
and scarcely had I and my modest box been deposited on the 
platform, than the train with a sudden roar and rush disappeared 
in a tunnel whose black mouth could be seen close by. 

With the sun departed all glory and all beauty. Hardly had 
he disappeared than the chilly spring evening became bitterly 
cold. As I shiveringly drew my cloak around me, I thought I 
have never seen so desolate a place. 

On the summit of the rising ground nearest the station was a 
dismal ruin. A great blackened chimney, some rotting timbers 
stood erect amidst a few wretched cottages, whose leaning walls 
and shattered windows showed they had been destroyed by some 
sudden catastrophe. These unsightly objects were partly hidden, 
but made still more mournful, even hideous to the sight, by the 
masses of grey cinders and dusty refuse under which they were 
partially buried. 

I had ample time to note all these ungainly objects as I walked 
up and down the platform to warm my numbed feet, for the 
railway-carriage had been very cold and ill-protected from the 
wind. The civil station-master begged me to come to his fire, 
the station being little more than a covered shed; but I was too 
anxious and nervous to remain quiet. The reaction, consequent 
on continued fatigue and excitement, had now come on, and with 
difficulty I restrained a miserable desire to cry. 

It was so forlorn, so desolate to be here alone in this strange, 
ugly country, no voice to say a kind word, only the chilly night 
wind whistling around. If I spoke, my own voice fell with an 
unaccustomed ring upon my ear, and I scarce understood the 
broad Yorkshire dialect of the station-master and his porter. 
When I found no one was waiting for me, I had proposed to walk 

to Wardale, but I was told it was fully six miles away, and that 
the road was bad and lonely. Besides, I was assured that if 
expected at the Court, a carriage would certainly be sent for me. 

“They always send for everybody, as there ain’t no flys here,” said 
the porter, “though sure it ain’t many as goes there now-a-days.” 

A brisk walk up and down the platform and a strong resolve 
subdued the rising tears. It would never do to appear in my 
new place with red eyes, and possibly with a red nose. First 
impressions are of such importance. It was better to think of the 
money I should by-and-by be able to send to my aunt and little 
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Oda. Even this, however, was a dangerous thought. It caused 
the choking sob to rise again in my throat as I remembered the 
clinging arms, the last cry of my poor darling. No, I must walk 
and not think at all. 

Another few minutes, and then the rumbling of wheels was 
heard, with the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the station-master 
informed me the carriage had arrived from Wardale. A brougham, 
that seemed to my inexperienced eyes very superb, was at the door, 
and, frightened as I had been for many hours about the dreaded 
moment of arrival, I was so worn out, so thoroughly tired, and 
also hungry, that I was now quite thankful the long journey was 
so nearly accomplished. 

So comfortable, so luxurious was the carriage that I could have 
slept; but, as fatigue became relieved, terror again oppressed my 
mind. Every mile increased my fears, and I had plenty of time 
to indulge in them, for our pace was so slow the horse was rarely 
out of a walk. The road, with but few intervals, appeared to be 
ever ascending, and as well as I could see, for night had now 
fallen, it wound about the bleak hills of a country as barren and 
desolate as that near the station. 

The sweep of the blast over the wide open moors was not 
pleasant to hear, for the wind whistled sharply across the dreary 
expanse—sometimes on the crests of the hills, coming in sudden 
gusts with such violence that I thought the little carriage must 
be blown. into the hollows that bordered the road. Whenever 
the wind lulled, squalls of rain dashed against the windows, 
and. occasionally the rattle of hail denoted how intensely cold 
the night had become. But both coachman and horse seemed 
accustomed to the climate. They gave little heed to either wind, 
rain, or hail, and plodded on up many hills, down a few, until we 
came to a sudden stop. 

A woman appeared with a lantern, and opened some large gates. 
We entered a dark wood, and rolled rapidly down a smooth road. 
Amidst the howling of the wind I fancied I, heard from time 
to time the sound of falling water, but, though I strained my 
eyes, nothing could be seen but the close black lines of dripping 
trees. 

At length we emerged from the darkness. The trees, standing 
farther apart, now formed a sort of avenue. Then appeared the 
gleam of many lights, shining here and there from a mass of tall, 
dark buildings. We passed beside a terrace. A deep-toned bell 
rang, as, turning into a large court-yard, the carriage drew up at 
the back-door of a great house. 

It was most alarming, my heart well nigh stood still from 
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terror. I had had no idea I was coming to a great castle, a 
fortress, a palace, and yet—how easily depressed, how foolish are 
women in the little affairs of everyday life. 

Terrified as I had been for hours at the prospect of this arrival, 
prepared as I thought I was for any possible contingency, yet the 
mere fact of being brought to the back instead of to the front 
door gave me for an instant a pang of keen humiliation—a 
humiliation, however, of which in another instant I was heartily 
ashamed. 

Why should I, a dependant, whose services were hired for 
money, resent being treated as a dependant? Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding this sage reflection, it was with a throb of 
pleasure that I heard a voice say— 

“ Why did you come the back way, James? Why did you not 
go to the front door?” 

“Old Bob was so unked and worrying to-night, Mrs. Jones, 
I dursn’t leave my box, or he’d ha’ bolted in no time; and Sam’s 
gone over to Thirston with a note.” 

I did not hear any reply, but a pleasant-looking woman came 
forward to meet me, and, taking my little travelling-bag from my 
hand, invited me to follow her. 

“My Lady is not very well to-night, miss, and hopes you will 
excuse her, and Sir Alured and Miss Cholmley have not yet 
returned home,” said Mrs. Jones, who I found was the house- 
keeper; “so I thought you would like some supper at once, 
instead of waiting for their arrival.” 

I was only too thankful to have a respite from an alarming 
interview, and gratefully followed Mrs. Jones into a pretty 
little room, where a blazing fire in a shining grate was a won- 
derful sight to me, only accustomed to our closed German 
stoves. Then on a little table was a quite magnificent supper. 
During the drive I had gradually lost all appetite. I was too 
frightened to eat, but now the sight of so many good things 
aroused all my youthful hunger. At length I ceased in very 
shame, and felt how the colour was mounting in my face as I 
apologised to Mrs. Jones, who I perceived now was watching me 
narrowly, with kind but penetrating eyes. 

“Most people get hungry here, miss; the air is so very fresh 
and bracing. Do you know this part of the country ?” she con- 
tinued. 

“No,” I answered, “I have never been in England before.” 

“T hope you will like it, miss; but I dare say you will if you do 
not object to a very quiet place. Once upon a time it was gay 
enough, but very few people come here now. Some folks think 
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the country round about pretty, and painters come sometimes to 
make pictures. For my part I hold to the south. I was born 
and bred down by Lymington, and I miss the pleasant forest 
walks and the mild climate. It’s so bleak and bare here in the 
north, and the winters are so long. The snow often lies on the 
ground for weeks, and the wind cuts you in two. However, I 
hear you play beautiful, miss, so perhaps you won’t mind being 
shut up at home.” 

I replied modestly that I was very fond of music. 

“That will be a great pleasure to Lady Cholmley, miss. Her 
Ladyship, poor thing, is a sad invalid.” 

By this time I had finished supper, and Mrs. Jones then took 
me upstairs to a comfortable little bedroom, where I found my 
box had already been deposited. 

My conductress having given a last pull to the curtains to 
close them thoroughly, and having stirred the fire into a cheerful 
blaze, wished me good-night, recommending me to go early to 
bed, and assuring me I should see the family to-morrow. Sir 
Alured and his daughter were to have returned early this 
afternoon, but would now probably not arrive until late. 

Mrs. Jones had closed the door, but a sudden thought seemed 
to strike her. She opened it again, and, putting in her head, 
said— 

“As you are not accustomed to English ways, my dear, I 
advise you to lock your door. I always think a bedroom door is 
best locked in a strange house. Besides ””—and here she paused 
a moment—“ there are some large dogs here who are sometimes 
allowed to wander about the passages, especially when Sir 
Alured is not at home.” 

I thanked her for the kind advice, and, when she had gone, 
turned the key in the lock. Then, drawing a chair near the 
pleasant fire, I sat down to think over the unexpected change in 
my life that so short a period had effected. 

The comfort, the warmth, the ease of the restful chair must 
have sent me to sleep. How long I slept I know not. Some 
time, no doubt, for when I woke with a sudden start, the fire was 
nearly out, and gave but a dim light. 

I awoke thus suddenly and with a start because I heard, or 
dreamt I heard, a knock at the door, and a voice saying—“ May I 
come in?” 

I was too sleepy to be sure of this. Nevertheless, I arose to 
obey the summons, thinking Mrs. Jones had probably returned 
for something, when, as I was stumbling towards the door, I was 
stricken motionless, bewildered with fear and horror. I am 
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nearly certain I heard the sound of a blow. At any rate, there 
was a faint cry as from a creature in pain, and, almost at the 
same instant, the savage prolonged hiss of a snake, the fatal 
hiss the venomous reptile makes when preparing to strike its 
victim. 

Paralysed with terror, I sank down in abject fear. I could not 
move, I could not cry; but, ere I could do either, steps passed 
cautiously along the gallery, amongst them the heavy footsteps of a 
man carrying, I thought, some burthen. Then all was again quiet 
and silent. The shock had so completely unnerved me that it 
was some little time before I could calm myself sufficiently to 
light a candle. Even then I dared not approach the door. Would 
the forked tongue of the hideous creature be protruding through 
the keyhole? As I fancied this, I flew to the bell, but stopped 
short ere I did so. Even my fear did not prevent me from under- 
standing that that would be a liberty in a newly-arrived dependant. 
Besides, supposing a servant came, what could I say? I must 
have been dreaming. I must have had a horrid nightmare. No 
doubt I had been sleeping uneasily. My mind, like my body, 
was over-tired, over-excited. In vain, however, I kept saying 
this to myself, struggling to regain composure. No, the sounds 
had been too real, too distinct, for me to doubt, especially as I 
have an especial loathing of all crawling animals. Even innocent, 
useful worms are to me revolting. Happily my agitation was 
suddenly quieted, and my fears as quickly dispelled, by the 
welcome and commonplace tones of Mrs. Jones’s voice. 

“Very poorly indeed, Sir Alured—very poorly. Her Ladyship 
was not well yesterday, and to-day the spasms were very bad. 
Such a sharp attack, Sir Alured, that we were very near sending 
for Dr. Rivers this afternoon ; but at last the composing draught 
took effect, and her Ladyship dropped off to sleep about six 
o'clock this evening, and is now sleeping quite comfortable.” 

“No, Miss Lucy, please don’t go that way. Her Ladyship’s 
best left quiet to-night.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jones, how tiresome!” said a fresh, girlish voice. 
“T long to tell mamma'all about our visit; it was such fun,” 

“ Wait till to-morrow, Miss Lucy, and then you can tell your 
mamma as much as you please.” 

Steps were again heard passing along the gallery. Irecognised 
Mrs. Jones’s slow and somewhat heavy movements, the tap, tap of 
a girl’s little feet, and then a man’s step. 

Good heavens! how it reminded me of those I had heard, or 
fancied I had heard, just now! 

“ How about the young German lady, Mrs. Jones?” was said 
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in a man’s voice—a voice calm, deep-toned, having that 
indescribable sense of power about it that rivets attention. 
“Has Miss Schwartz arrived ?” 

“Yes, Sir Alured, she arrived this evening, and mortal tired 
and hungry she was. She went to bed hours ago.” 

“Is she pretty, Jones ?” asked the girl. 

“No, Miss Lucy, certainly not pretty, but pleasant-looking, 
and very foreign in her dress and ways. Indeed, she speaks such 
queer English I could hardly make out at first what she said.” 

“T’m so disappointed she’s not pretty,” said Lucy. “I so like 
pretty people.” 

“No, no,” said Sir Alured, “all the better she is not pretty. 
{n fact, I begged my friend Green to send me a good musician, 
and, if possible, a plain, quiet, useful young woman, not a good- 
looking girl. We do not want——” 


The party now passed through the swing door at the end of the 
corridor, and I heard no more. 


Cuaptrer IT, 


YeEstEerDAY had been winter, cold and blustering. To-day the 
spring had come, and the morning was bright and smiling. 
Already the trees were tinged with the faint, ruddy glow that 
tells of new and coming life. The air was fragrant with the 
scent of fresh grass. In the flower garden beneath my window 
thousands of tiny points were forcing their way through the 
brown earth. A fringe of snowdrops bordered the shubbery 
walks, here and there a crocus showed its golden head. 

I did not like to leave my room until summoned, but at nine 
o'clock a maid brought me breakfast, and said that Lady Cholmley 
hoped to see me at eleven. Atthat hour Mrs. Jones appeared, and 
with much trepidation of heart I followed her through the grand 
old house. I do not know whether there are many such in 
England, but to me it seemed a palace. I had never pictured to 
myself anything so magnificent. 

After leaving the corridor on which my room opened, we came 
upon a lobby hung with tapestry, and from which a broad double 
staircase led down to the principal hall. Great trophies of battered 
armour hung upon its walls. A glowing wood fire burnt in the 
ample fireplace. Here and there upon the oaken panels were 
emblazoned the arms of the ancient family. All was grand and 
dim—to my excited imagination quite terrifying in its magnifi- 
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cence. How could one so insignificant as myself please those 
habituated to such grandeur! 

Our footsteps either fell noiselessly over rich carpets, or echoed 
in the vast space. Even Mrs. Jones lowered her voice as we 
traversed this portion of the great house. Between expectation 
and fear my heart was beating painfully fast when, after passing 
down a short passage, Mrs. Jones stopped before a door at which 
she knocked as she placed her hand upon the handle. 

The door opened. A curtain was drawn aside, and for a 
moment I was dazzled, partly by my terror, partly by the flood 
of sunlight that fell upon me, sunlight that seemed all the more 
brilliant from the dark halls and staircase we had just left. A 
sweet voice said— 

“T hope you will kindly forgive your chilly welcome, Miss 
Schwartz. I was so grieved I could not see you last night, but I 
was too ill, and I hear you had gone to bed when Sir Alured and 
my daughter returned. We must try and make you forget so 
inhospitable a reception.” 

To say that the lady who sat, or rather reclined in an arm- 
chair by the fire was beautiful, does not suffice to describe one of 
the most perfect, one of the most lovely and loveable countenances 
I have ever beheld. Perhaps neither features nor colouring 
deserved such terms—that, however, was the impression made upon 
me, for beyond mere beauty there was a charm, an exquisite 
harmony in face and expression infinitely fascinating. 

She was not young, nor did she seem to wish to appear so. 
Her gown was black, and she was wrapped in a large black lace 
shawl that hung in folds around her. A lace cap or something of 
lace partially covered the abundant brown hair, hair that seemed 
to retain the sunshine that streamed upon it. The soft eyes had 
a pleading, deprecating tenderness in them, as if she were ever 
fearful of offending, and her voice also occasionally faltered as if 
she were timid and suffered from shyness. 

With what quick sympathy my heart turned towards her! 
How eagerly I longed to please! How anxiously I now desired 
to be of use to one who had evidently known both trial and sorrow, 
for something in that face spoke distinctly of sharp affliction, 
of bitter acquaintance with the dark shadows of the Valley 
.of Death! I think Lady Cholmley perceived the impression she 
made upon me, for she smiled kindly, and a faint rosy colour 
just tinged her delicate cheek. 

A work-basket and a low chair covered with work were by 
her side. She pushed the wools from the chair, and holding out 
her hand invited me to sit beside her. As I obeyed I looked for 
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the first time round the room. In after days I often heard both 
Lady and Miss Cholmley say that the furniture was old and shabby. 
To me it appeared then, and still remains in my memory, as a fairy 
palace. The numerous sofas and easy chairs were covered with gaily- 
coloured chintz. The panelled walls, painted white, were divided 
into narrow spaces by long festoons of flowers, delicately carved, 
and rich in faded gilding. In the centre of each panel was a 
portrait in pastilles, or else medallions of cupids and dancing 
nymphs. In spite of tarnished gilding and faded colours, the 
effect was charming. Against the walls were several curious 
old gilt tables, with great pot-pourri pots standing beneath 
them, and the corners were filled with cabinets of rare china. 
Groups of plants occupied the spaces between the windows. 
Baskets of flowers stood on every table, and the air was absolutely 
ladened with the perfume of early hyacinths, narcissus, and violets. 

On one side was a grand piano, on the other a recess, in which 
stood a writing-table, almost hidden from view by a screen of 
trellis-work, up which branches of ivy had been trained. 

The room was full of sunshine, yet all glare of light was 
subdued, not only by the ample chintz and lace curtains that fell 
over the windows, but also by shadowy blinds without. These 
windows were narrow and old-fashioned; the carpet might be 
worn and dim, but never was there a place that gave a more 
sweet and luxurious sensation of home. 

“T am so fond of music,” said Lady Cholmley ; “it is one of the 
few pleasures I can now enjoy, and I am looking forward with 
the greatest eagerness to hearing you play. Mr. Green tells me 
your talent is very remarkable. Would you mind even now——” 
she hesitated; “but perhaps you are tired, and you must not let 
me be too exacting.” 

Of course I rose instantly and went to the piano. Happily 
for me, intense love of my art rarely failed to banish fear or 
nervousness. As my fingers touched the keys of the magnificent 
instrument, I felt that in it I had a friend, a friend who would 
sympathise in every thought. Almost involuntarily, I began with 
one of Chopin’s touching inspirations, a nocturne, in which the wild 
thoughts and sorrowful nature of the man are strongly portrayed. 

Ere the last notes were played I heard a sob, and, rising hastily, 
I saw that Lady Cholmley had thrown herself back in the chair 
with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Forgive me,” I said humbly; “I fear I have unintentionally 
pained you, and 

“Forgive you, my dear Miss Schwartz,” said Lady Cholmley, 
smiling through her tears; “on the contrary, I thank you from 
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my heart. You have eased it of a heavy burden. It is long since 
I have had so great a pleasure. Even my good Barnes, who 
seldom or never exhibits any feeling, is charmed, and as for Lucy, 
she does not know whether to applaud or to cry.” 

I thus became aware of the presence of two other listeners 
besides Lady Cholmley. One was a short, thick-set woman who, 
from the large white apron with great pockets that she wore, I 
concluded was the maid. These pockets seemed full of feathers, 
and from time to time she drew out a handful of them, twisting 
them rapidly and deftly into her work, which was that of flower- 
making. The occupation attracted my attention; the delicacy of 
the blossoms she was so skilfully manufacturing was in such 
curious contrast to the immense hands that performed the task. 
These hands were, though large, well-shaped and carefully 
tended, but I never saw any that conveyed such an impression of 
power and strength. Asa pianist, I am accustomed to look at 
hands and wrists, because their shape and manner of movement 
greatly influences the future of the musician. Technique, as it is 
called, depends much upon what nature has done in this respect 
for the student. Mrs. Barnes’s hands were in fact very remarkable, 
as I could not fail to perceive in my first glance at them. Nor 
was this her only peculiarity. Dark almost to swarthiness, she 
was nevertheless a good-looking woman, especially so when 
looking down, for her eyelashes, as well as her hair, were dark 
and curling, but her eyes, like her hands, were most remarkable. 
Instead of being black, as might have been expected, they were so 
light as to be almost colourless; nevertheless, this want of colour 
did not detract from their brightness or their power. So piercing, 
so penetrating were they, that the instant she looked at me I felt 
that had I had a secret, she would have discovered it on the 
instant. She glanced at me, I fear not approvingly, and mur- 
mured something. The words were inaudible to me, I could 
only hope they were meant to express the satisfaction to which 
Lady Cholmley alluded. I had not noticed her before, as she had 
been sitting behind the screen in the recess. 

The other listener was a girl, and never shall I forget the vision 
of beauty that met my wondering eyes. She had entered bya 
window, of which she had pushed back the blind, and now stood 
full in the splendour of the glorious sunshine, sunshine that made 
a framework of golden light around her. She came quickly to me 
and kissed me impulsively. 

“JT don’t care what they may say,” she said; “you are a 


darling, and play like an angel. Mamma dear,” she continued, 
“do make her play again.” 

















“No, no, Miss Lucy,” said Mrs. Barnes, rising and coming 
forward ; “you must think of her Ladyship, who is already tired. 
It is, too, quite time her Ladyship took her draught and had a 
little rest. I know you will excuse my speaking so plain, Miss Lucy, 
but, indeed, you and the other young lady had better go now.” 

Mrs. Barnes spoke very respectfully, in a soft low voice, but, 
nevertheless, there was something in its tone that was very 
authoritative, and, though her voice was sweet, her glances, 
especially at me, were anything but sweet. 

Lady Cholmley sighed, but said no word to detain us. Miss 
Cholmley also, though she made a rebellious little pout, seemed 
to have no thought of disobeying. She went up to Lady 
Cholmley, who I now noticed looked wan and exhausted, kissed 
her and then invited me to follow. 

“T will show you the house,” she said, as we left the room, 
“and then we will have a walk.” 

“Poor mamma,” she continued, as we proceeded down the 
passage; “it is really too dreadful the way that Barnes tyran- 
nises over her. I am sure she does her harm, but both my father 
and mamma are devoted to the cross creature, so it is of no use to 
say a word against her. I only hope you will hate her as muchas 
Ido. For one thing, she is sure to hate you. She cannot endure 
any one who is young or happy. I really scarcely ever see poor 
mamma now. I shall be quite thankful to be married to get 
away from this dull place. I often tell Sir John what luck I 
have had, that he is so charming, for I should have accepted the 
first endurable man who asked me, just for a change. He never 
believes me, however. He only laughs, and then I laugh too.” 

So the pretty creature ran on, chattering in all the brightness 
of her youthful happiness and gay, innocent heart. 

I had but little to say. Life had been to me so serious, so 
sorrowful, that I scarcely knew what light-heartedness meant, 
but the unconscious magnetism of this frankly-spoken goodwill 
charmed me, and it was a delight to feel able to sympathise with 
one so joyous and so young. 

The house was very magnificent, but the rooms, in contrast to 
that occupied by Lady Cholmley, were comparatively sombre and 
dreary, and, with the exception of the library, appeared but seldom 
used. The library was deservedly the favourite sitting-room. 
Very long and rather low, it was more a gallery than a room, 
but notwithstanding its size it was as bright and cheerful as it 
was luxuriously comfortable. Five large windows opened upon 
the garden, another, still larger, at the end of the gallery and 
forming a recess, was filled with coloured glass. 
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I could not restrain a cry of admiration on entering this 
beautiful apartment, for the morning sun was streaming through 
the many-tinted panes, throwing long shimmering lines of light 
over the dark bindings of the ancient volumes that lined the 
walls. 

“Yes,” said Miss Cholmley, “ this is a dear old room, and we 
are all very fond of it, but now you shall see something very 
different.” So saying she crossed the hall, and opened the door of 
the saloon just sufficiently to let me peep in. 

It was indeed vast and splendid, but dismally dreary. Being 
on the north side of the house, very little sun could ever come here, 
and now there was but a mere glimmer of light, as only a portion 
of the shutter of one window was open, and the eerie effect was 
heightened by all the furniture being carefully swathed in linen 
covers. 

Miss Cholmley, allowing me but a glance, closed the door with 
a bang, that echoed so loudly through the room that I started in 
alarm, especially as, when the noise died away, a soft whispering 
could be heard, like the murmur of many voices. 

“There,” she said, “ you are frightened—soam I. I am always 
afraid of that room, it seems full of ghosts ; but so does the whole 
house, it swarms with ghosts and dogs. You must never be afraid 
of any noises you hear here, there are such queer ones.” 

“ Have you really ghosts here?” I said, very interested. 

“Heaps,” she replied; “but you must not say so before my 
father, or he will be angry. He says it is nonsense, but I know 
better. I believe he is proud of this room; at any rate he often 
comes here to talk to Barnes. That wretched Barnes, I really 
believe, likes it. She keeps her feather flowers in one of the 
cabinets, and is always going in and out. ‘There is such a pretty 
little drawing-room leading from it, but Mrs. Barnes has chosen 
to take possession of it, as it joins mamma’s rooms.” 

“ What a superb place this is!” I remarked. 

“Yes, I dare say it’s very superb, but I am thankful to say Sir 
John’s castle is very commonplace. I would rather be comfortable 
than grand, much rather—would not you? When a place is said 
to be very grand, it means that it is very dull.” 

“ Does it really,” said I, with a little laugh. 

_ “Yes, always,” said Lucy, nodding her little head sagaciously ; 
“and when I’m married, I will never shut up any of my rooms, 
nor allow any of the furniture to be packed up incovers. What is 
the use of having things and not using them? But now let us 
go out and have a little fresh air after all this dust and darkness.” 
I was speedily ready, and we proceeded to the garden. 
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Miss Cholmley’s beauty was so perfect, so rare, that whatever 
she put on became her, and she seemed too happy, too joyous, ever 
to think about herself. When she carelessly threw an old purple 
lawn-tennis cap on her sunny hair, and twisted an old knitted 
scarf around her white throat, I thought the sweet face looked 
more lovely than ever, and that the old cap and the old scarf 
made the most becoming of toilettes. 

Grand as it was, with the exception of Lady Cholmley’s sitting- 
room, the house appeared rather neglected. The gardens were 
even more so, with the exception of that portion of the terrace 
immediately in front of Lady Cholmley’s windows. There, the 
flower-beds, the turf, the shrubs, were in admirable order, but 
elsewhere little care had been bestowed upon the extensive 
pleasure grounds. Fences had been but roughly mended, gates 
coarsely repaired. In many places bushes and weeds grew 
together in rampant disorder. This was especially observable in 
one of the prettiest spots, a narrow glen, down which ran a clear 
and rapid stream, the stream whose falling water had lulled me 
to sleep the preceding night. 

“ How pretty!” I exclaimed, as we passed the bridge that led 
across the brook. 

“No, no, we will not go there, that is another of our horrors,” 
said Lucy, with ashudder. “I never go down there—it is a dread- 
ful place. It is there my poor little brother was drowned, and 
mamma has never recovered from the terrible shock. I suppose 
it is pretty. You can go there whenever you like, but I think it 
is too horrid to be so constantly reminded of such a misfortune. 
We have never been the same since that happened. My father 
is now so much away, and rarely takes me with him; and 
oh, how I hate being left here, for poor mamma is nearly always 
ill, and so I seldom see her. Poor darling, I love her so much, 
though I suppose you know she is not my real mother. My own 
mother died when I was born, but mamma has been just like a 
mother to me, and she and I and Bertie were so happy together 
once upon a time.” 

“It must indeed be sad for you to see so little of Lady 
Cholmley,” said I. 

“Sad! it’s miserable,” replied Lucy emphatically ; “and that 
horrid Barnes not only makes me wretched, but I am certain 
makes mamma wretched too, though she pretends to take such 
care of her.” 

“ But surely Lady Cholmley will soon be well again. She does 
not seem really ill—only delicate.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Lucy dolefully. ‘“ Barnes is always 
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shaking her head, and sighing about her; and you can’t think 
how unhappy it makes me that mamma does not seem to want me 
now as she used to do.” 

“ But Lady Cholmley will be certain to want you as much as 
ever when she is well again.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lucy with a sigh; “but at any rate I am 
thankful you’ve come, though I dare say I shall feel quite sorry to 
leave you, as well as poor mamma and my father. Still, I shall 
be very glad when the time comes for my marriage, and I shall 
get away. Then, too, you can all come and stay with me, though 
I won’t have that Barnes.” 

The happy young creature! sorrow could not long abide with 
her, and in a few minutes she laughed and talked as merrily as 
before. Still, what she had said had shown me that even here, 
in this magnificent abode, there was anxiety—perhaps even pain. 

The house stood on a slight eminence in a beautiful valley, or 
dale as it was called, and the park extended for some distance up 
its undulating and wooded slopes. Beyond the wide expanse of 
grass and trees could be seen the summits of the great moors. 
Far away, in the extreme distance, was the sea, the great 
throbbing, restless sea. From where it could first be seen, on 
this comparatively low ground, its line could only be dimly traced, 
but from the summits of the moors it could be seen distinctly. 

Miss Cholmley said she did not much like very rough walking, 
but I promised myself an early visit to these breezy heights, 
where the wind blew with such invigorating freshness. 

We had luncheon together. Lady Cholmley did not appear at 
that meal, and in the afternoon she went out driving with Mrs. 
Barnes. 

On her return I was summoned to play, to read, and to arrange 
some work; but, though very kind in manner, Lady Cholmley 
seemed abstracted, and said but little. She murmured a few 
gentle words of praise, adding she hoped I would in the morning 
give her daughter instruction in music and German. 

“She is going to be married,” said Lady Cholmley; “but she 
is so young that I am anxious she should give a few hours daily 
to study.” 

Of course I gladly assented, for it seemed to me my duties here 
would be wonderfully light. I scarcely knew whether I ought to 
prepare to descend for dinner; I had not ventured to ask Miss 
Cholmley, fearing the very question might be considered presum- 
ing. However, I made my simple toilette, and, when the gong 
sounded, was hesitating whether or not to obey the summons when 
Miss Cholmley rushed in. 
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“ Oh, you’re ready—that’s right. I was afraid you might be 
late, and that would make papa cross for the whole evening. 
Thank Heaven, Sir John is never cross. That is one of the reasons 
why I accepted him. Scoldings never improved any one yet, and 
are only disagreeable, so what is the use of them? Now Sir John 
is so good-natured, that I have made up my mind to try and 
please him.” 

Several people were in the library when we entered. A group 
of gentlemen were standing talking together near the fire. A 
couple of dogs were on the rug. They raised their heads as I 
entered and gave a low growl, but did not move. 

Ah! thought I, my enemies of last night, no doubt. Though I 
said it to myself, I did not believe it, the noises I had heard were 
not made by dogs. One of the gentlemen came forward to meet 
me, and, shaking my hand kindly and courteously, said some words 
of welcome to Wardale. 

Miss Cholmley, with a pretty and kindly grace that was very 
winning, presented me to the other guests—Miss Plowden, Mr. 
Plowden, our dear rector, Mr. Cummings, and—and Sir John 
Malcolm. The momentary hesitation, the slight falter in the 
girlish voice, the name of Sir John, at once told the little history. 

Sir John was a tall, handsome man, about three or four and 
thirty, with a merry, good-tempered face, and a hearty simplicity 
of manner that put every one at ease. Though so many years 
older than his young bride, it was perfectly evident that the little 
beauty had obtained unlimited sway over him. He had neither 
eyes nor ears but for her. He had given himself an idol, and was 
for ever worshipping at its shrine. 

I suppose he must have exhausted every other person’s patience 
in listening to his fond admiration, for he seemed delighted,. in 
the intervals of his own conversation with Miss Cholmley (she 
did not accord him much time), to fall back upon me in order to 
dilate upon her many perfections. 

I could respond warmly, quite enthusiastically, for even in 
these few hours Miss Cholmley had gained my heart. 

In marked contrast to Sir John’s kindly face and genial manners 
was Mr. Cummings’s forbidding countenance, and the sharp, caustic 
speeches that from time to time he uttered in a singularly grating 
and unpleasant voice. Clever he was, no doubt, but he evidently 
cared little, if at all, how keenly his harsh words wounded those 
to whom they were addressed; and he would fix his cold, grey 
eyes on his victim, and laugh sardonically when he perceived the 
pain he had inflicted. He scarcely, however, spoke to any one save 
Sir Alured. Indeed, it was evident that both gentlemen considered 
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Sir John too deeply immersed in his love fit to be able to 
converse reasonably on ordinary subjects. Lady Cholmley had 
come to dinner, but she seldom spoke, only saying a few words 
every now and then, in a low tone, to Mr. Plowden, a quiet, gentle 
old man who sat beside her. 

His sister, Miss Plowden, was the only really talkative person 
of the party, but she was a host in herself. Her rapid tongue 
seldom ceased, and her talk was like a volley of small shot, fired 
at random at all around. Her words came so fast that they 
quite seemed to rattle in her mouth—indeed everything about her 
rattled. Her watch-chain, her bracelets were for ever striking 
against her waist-buckle. Her numerous rings rattled against 
the knives, forks, and spoons, and her very cap-strings were 
noisy, being ornamented by little fringes of beads that jingled in 
gentle cadence with her restless movements and her torrent of 
words. Though neither malicious nor hard-hearted, her intense 
interest in the affairs of others always led her to introduce the 
most inopportune subjects, and to say the wrong thing. 

“Sir John,” she cried scon after we were seated at table, 
“what a terrible business this is, the small-pox having broken 
out at Asham. Of course you will put off your marriage. It 
would never do to take Lucy to the castle to catch the small-pox. 
Why, her head would swell as big as a pumpkin, and her pretty 
face be seamed like a ploughed field. You really ought to put 
off your marriage till the village is safe again.” 

Poor Sir John, looking quite aghast at the suggestion of his 
marriage being put off, declared that there had only been one 
solitary case, and that an accidental one. The child had been 
taken to the hospital. The doctor did not apprehend the disease . 
would spread. Besides, he had no thoughts of going to Asham 
for some time. He wanted to show Lucy his yacht, and take her 
for a little cruise. He looked appealingly at Miss Cholmley to 
reassure him as to their projects, but Lucy would not help him 
by either word or glance. 

“T saw your new gardener to-day, Sir Alured,” continued Miss 
Plowden; “I only hope it may not be so, but I have a shrewd 
suspicion he is the man Lord Ludlow turned away a few weeks 
ago for stealing his grapes. When I last saw Lady Ludlow she 
could talk of nothing else. It was quite a blow to her that he 
‘ should have been found out to be such a rogue, for he was so 
civil and pleasant spoken. But ‘though manners make the 
man,’ they do not always make the honest man ; so should your man 
prove to be Lord Ludlow’s man, I suppose you will not keep him, 
Sir Alured, and I think I know one who would just suit you.” 
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“T have not much fear on Stokes’s account,” quietly returned 
Sir Alured; “though he has only just come here, I have known 
him for some years. A more trustworthy fellow could not be 
found. If his gardening equals his honesty, he will suit me very 
well. But he is only a working gardener, not a grand 
horticulturist such as my Lady Ludlow requires. But I trust, 
my dear Miss Plowden,” continued Sir Alured, more gravely, 
“that you will not mention your suspicions. Any such sugges- 
tions might do the man serious injury.” 

“ Happily, Miss Plowden’s convictions are known to be more 
brilliant than well founded,” said Mr. Cummings in his sharp, 
rasping voice, and with an irritating little laugh. “I always 
admire though I cannot imitate the marvellous histories Miss 
Plowden is able to relate upon mere hypothetical premises,” and 
again he laughed with malicious emphasis. 

Miss Plowden coloured, and for a moment looked somewhat 
offended, but in another instant had recovered from her annoy- 
ance. She took no notice of her tormentor’s uncivil observation, 
and her unwearied tongue again was heard. 

“T went to-day, Sir Alured, to see those poor Jacksons; the 
people at the Lodge, you know, who have just lost their child, the 
little blind girl that Lady Cholmley took such a fancy to.” 

Sir Alured looked up quickly, and I thought slightly frowned, 
but made no reply. 

Miss Plowden continued: “It is wonderful how the poor woman 
frets after the child. Icould not but feel for her, though, as I told 
her, it was quite a mercy the poor little thing was taken. So 
delicate as she was, and blind too, she would never have been 
anything but a grievous incumbrance. I must say I think the 
Spartans were quite right in putting sickly and imperfect children 
to death. A deformed, deaf and dumb, or blind child is a very 
serious misfortune to those who have to work hard to gain their 
daily bread. It is really a great mercy that this poor thing has 
been taken so early.” 

I know not whether Sir Alured was aware that my poor little 
sister was similarly afflicted, or whether he noticed the tears that 
involuntarily gathered in my eyes, but turning to me he began to 
make some inquiries respecting my journey, and about the part of 
Germany from which I came, ending with a few kindly and 
courteous words of praise both of Germany and of the Germans. 

Mr. Cummings muttered some disparaging remarks, but I little 
heeded them, in the gratification I felt at Sir Alured’s kindness, 

After dinner the ladies returned to the library, where Lady 
Cholmley, calling me to her, begged I woull arrange her knitting 
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and show her some new stitches, an employment that kept us 
both fully occupied until the gentlemen came from the dining- 
room. 

Soon afterwards Miss Cholmley approached, and whispered 
something in a low voice, then Lady Cholmley, in a shy and em- 
barrassed manner, asked me to play. 

Never before had I felt nervous or unwilling to do so, but there 
was something in Mr. Cummings’s cold, disapproving glance, and 
in the evident indifference of the rest of my audience, that chilled 
me to the soul, and I felt as if all power and enthusiasm had gone 
from me. Even Miss Cholmley, who had previously expressed 
herself with so much warmth, was talking apart with Sir John 
- Malcolm, and the others did not profess the slightest interest. 

However, of course I obeyed, and, going to the piano, began one 
of Schumann’s delightful Kinderscencen. Never had I played so 
badly, so feebly, or with so little expression. I saw a sarcastic 
smile curling round the corners of Mr. Cummings’s cruel mouth ; 
even Sir Alured looked up in some surprise, and Lady Cholmley 
herself was silent. 

But the very sense of failure acted like a spur upon my torpid 
intelligence. The beautiful music I loved so well should be 
worthily, nay lovingly expressed. My heart beat fast, my temples 
throbbed, but my very soul seemed to fly into my fingers as they 
moved amongst the intricacies of one of Beethoven’s most sublime 
compositions. Then I knew by my own feelings that I had 
gained not only the admiration but the enthusiasm of my hearers. 
Eagerly did they express it. Long and loud was the applause. 
Even Miss Cholmley and Sir John Malcolm had drawn near the 
piano. Mr. and Miss Plowden could not praise enough, even Mr. 
Cummings rasped out— 

“You are an enchantress, Miss Schwartz, and have been well 
taught. Not that I like that sort of headachy music. ‘The blue 
bells o’ Scotland,’ or ‘My love is like the red, red rose, are 
worth ten times more than all that difficult ‘ rigmarole.’ ” 

But above all I valued the few words of Sir Alured— 

“You have made me understand what the piano is capable of. 
You have made me appreciate more than I ever did before the 
music I best love.” 

There was something in the low, quiet voice that charmed me 
‘inexpressibly, but the excitement, combined with the fatigue of 
the last two days, made me both exhausted and stupid, and I felt 
that my murmured thanks for his approval were uttered both 
coldly and awkwardly. 


Sir Alured said no more, and soon afterwards Lady Cholmley 
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signed to me to give her my arm to retire to her room. I then 
perceived she was somewhat lame, and required the help both of a 
stick and of a companion. 

* * * * * * 

Life in this delightful place was as a dream. Never before had 
I understood that hours, days, and weeks could fly by in the 
enjoyment of perfect happiness. My employments were only 
interesting and pleasurable occupations, gratifying others by 
exercising an art I passionately loved, and reading German with 
a charming pupil. 

Clever and sweet tempered, and, considering the distraction her 
engagement caused her, really persevering, Miss Cholmley succeeded 
in everything she attempted, and the very brightness of her mind 
seemed to keep it pureand childlike. The rose-tint of her thoughts 
coloured not only her own life, but the lives of those she 
approached. Day by day she twined herself more and more 
closely round my heart. Her ready sympathy, her sweet unselfish- 
ness, her ever-ready desire to give pleasure, made her listen 
with the kindest interest to the anxieties and troubles of others. 

Much as I loved Lucy, yet it was for Lady Cholmley I felt the 
greatest admiration, even the greatest affection. There was an 
elevation of mind, an enthusiasm about Lady Cholmley that 
exercised an influence as powerful as it was fascinating. Others 
might like music, but she loved it with appreciative love, and, 
entering with eagerness into the thoughts of the composers, she 
shared with them their pains, their struggles, and their joys. So 
it was with books. She seemed at once to penetrate into the 
inmost sentiments of the writers, and every noble inspiration, 
every good thought found a responsive echo in her heart. 

There was something also of mysticism, or rather of spiritualism 
in her views of religious subjects that assimilated themselves 
powerfully with my German proclivities. 

She was fully persuaded of the influence exercised by heavenly, 
unseen beings upon the lives of those dear to them on earth. 
She loved to think and speak of angels, for she seemed to realise 
heaven in a tangible form, so forcibly did she picture to herself 
the joy of those who surround the throne of grace. 

Her soft eyes and pale cheek would glow, and her gentle and 
modulated voice become almost triumphant in its accents, as, with 
a power of word-painting that transfixed my attention and 
swelled my heart with like emotion, she described the celestial 
habitations, and the life of bliss enjoyed by those whose blessed 
fate it is to dwell therein. 

Once, indeed, when thus discoursisg to me, she appeared almost 
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lost in trance. Her subject absorbed her. She thought no longer 
of her listeners. She was rapt in contemplation. Her soul had 
left the earth. 

Mrs. Barnes, who was always in the room, had often expressed 
by indignant sniffs, suggestive hems, and constant restlessness, 
her disapproval of these conversations. 

On this occasion she suddenly came forward and looked at me 
with an anger in her colourless eyes that made me almost think 
she meant to strike me, but she contented herself with pouring 
some medicine into a glass, bringing it to Lady Cholmley, and 
saying to me, 

“Really, Miss Schwartz, you ought not to fatigue and excite 
Lady Cholmley in this manner. It is exceedingly bad for her 
Ladyship, and may bring on an attack of spasms. As it is, my 
Lady, you had better take your draught and have a rest, and Miss 
Schwartz had better leave you.” 

She spoke with marked rudeness to me, and with an authority 
that seemed both misplaced and presuming with regard to her 
mistress, but of course it was not for me to express disappro- 
bation. 

Poor Lady Cholmley looked shudderingly at the medicine, 
nevertheless she did not refuse to take it, and I necessarily had no 
alternative but to leave the room. 

There was something about Mrs. Barnes that inspired me with 
infinite dislike and also fear. With that curious magnetism of 
consciousness we all feel and yet cannot explain, I was sure she 
disliked me as much or more than I disliked her. As she had 
evidently much influence with Sir Alured as well as with Lady 
Cholmley, I began to fear she was prejudicing the former 
against me. 

I was probably over-sensitive in my anxiety to gain the good- 
will of my employers. Be that as it may, I could not but perceive 
that Sir Alured’s manner had much changed of late; he was now 
coldly indifferent, and often appeared anxious to avoid any chance 
conversation. I was the more pained at this because there was a 
charm in al] Sir Alured said, indeed in the very tone of his voice, 
that attracted my attention, and never failed to interest. I 
pondered much over this, especially seeking to understand why 
Mrs. Barnes’s cold, hard eyes never looked at me without expressing 
both disapprobation and distrust. What did she fear, and of what 
did she disapprove? Her words the following morning did not 
enlighten me. 

Meeting her near the door of the drawing-room she beckoned 
me into that dreary apartment, and while she arranged with 
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really tender grace some feather flowers in one of the cabinets, 
she said with a cool air of condescension that was certainly 
unpleasant, almost provoking, with a hardness of voice, and a 
sudden flourish of the big hands that was actually menacing, and 
in most singular contrast to the delicacy of her touch as she 
handled the fragile flowers— 

“Let me advise you, miss, to look out for another situation. 
Your music may be very fine—I dare say it is. I don’t 
understand such things myself, but it does Lady Cholmley no 
good. It just excites and worries her, and she doesn’t need 
worries, but to be kept as quiet as quiet can be. This is no 
place for young ladies. I shall be right glad when Miss Lucy is 
married and away, and I shan’t be sorry, miss, when you’ve found a 
better situation. You'll excuse my saying, miss, that the sooner 
you find it, the better it will be for all parties.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Barnes,” cried I, thunderstruck by her words, and 
even more alarmed by her manner, “in what way am I doing 
harm to Lady Cholmley? I entreat you to tell me.” 

Mrs. Barnes sniffed most contemptuously, but deigned no 
reply. 

“Indeed, indeed, I should be most grateful if you would kindly 
tell me if I can change in any way. I speak from my heart in 
saying what happiness it would be to be of any use to Lady 
Cholmley. I would not harm her for the world.” 

“Well, miss,” retorted Mrs. Barnes quite fiercely, “ you should 
leave her alone then. Why must you keep on worrying her 
with your knock-me-down music, and your poetry and your 
angels, and such like? Look at these flowers here ; they’re pretty 
and quiet enough, I’m sure, much more wholesome than your 
German goings on, anyhow.” And here Mrs. Barnes grouped her 
flowers together with much grace, looking at them tenderly, her 
very voice becoming sweet as she spoke of them ; then, turning to 
me with renewed anger, she continued, “You may talk as you 
choose, miss, till you’re black in the face, of your love and your 
anxieties, as if you did not know there are some people so puffy in 
their ways you might blow their heads off as easy as I blow away 
this bit o’ fluff. If you won’t understand, I suppose you won't, 
and it isn’t my place to be talking of family secrets. There isn’t 
many families that haven’t secrets; but I know my duty if other 
people don’t know theirs.” 

And with this enigmatical speech Mrs. Barnes departed. I 
fear that dear Lady Cholmley must indeed be in a very weak 
state, that her health cannot endure any excitement, and so I 
resolved only to play to her in future the most soothing music. 
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It was some days ere I again saw her, nor did she appear 
amongst the family. When she did return, I could not but notice 
how much her feebleness and pallor had increased. She was 
grievously wan and exhausted. 

Sir Alured was away. Sir John Malcolm came frequently, and 
so this illness of Lady Cholmley’s left me much time to myself. 
The weather was delightful, so my afternoons were generally 
devoted to rambles about the valley, or over the wild and beautiful 
moors. The air on their heights blew so fresh and keen, and 
whenever the wind was from the east, it came laden with the salt 
and invigorating flavour of the not far-distant ocean. 

One of my favourite walks was to the little glen, the glen 
from which Miss Cholmley had turned away with such shuddering 
horror. A fairer spot could not well be found. But beautiful 
as it was, the glen was chilly and dark, and the narrow path 
that led to it seemed sombre and lonely during the early 
part of the day. It needed the brilliant sunshine, the warm 
breath of a summer’s evening, to bring out all its charms; then 
would the bright rays pierce the dark canopy of trees, giving 
light and colour to every fern and woodland flower, and fill the 
air with the perfume of May flowers, and the pungent, aromatic 
scent of the great pines. 

To me it appeared most inviting, but I could well understand 
that, to those who knew the sad tragedy connected with it, its 
beauty was for ever marred. 

Mrs. Jones told me that neither Sir Alured nor Lady Cholmley 
had ever recovered from the shock of the grief that had come to 
them in that fatal spot. 

“Miss Lucy, as you know,” said Mrs. Jones, “is the only child 
of Sir Alured’s first marriage, and a little boy was the only child 
of the second. I never saw such a darling,” said the good woman, 
wiping her eyes. “Only five years old, and such a pretty, happy 
little creature. Lady Cholmley seemed quite wrapt up in him, 
and no wonder, and so was Miss Lucy and his papa ; indeed, we 
all were. Just two years ago last July the weather was something 
dreadful ; I never knew such heat, not a breath of air anywhere, 
so my Lady, and the little boy, and the nurse went down to the 
glen, as by the pond there it is cooler than anywhere else. 
Nurse came back to the house, leaving her Ladyship reading her 
book under the trees, and the little boy playing about on the 
grass by her side. 

“When Master Bertie’s tea was ready nurse went to fetch him, 
and I was the first to hear her screams as she came tearing back 
up the garden. In another second we were all rushing down the 
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glen. There was the darling boy lying in the pool quite dead, 
and if I live a hundred years I shall never forget seeing the sun 
shining upon his little pule face and his pretty curls. And there 
too on the bank lay my poor Lady, quite insensible and dripping 
wet. We could see that she had waded into the water in her 
efforts to save the little fellow, and it was evident the child had 
for a moment or two clung frantically to his mother, for some of 
the lace of her sleeve was clutched tightly in his little hand. At 
the inquest a boy passing through the upper wood declared he 
had heard screams, but neither in the house nor in the garden 
had we heard any. Ever since that dreadful time, miss, this has 
been a changed place. No one dares to speak to her Ladyship 
about the poor baby. She had a dreadful brain fever, and for 
weeks she hung between life and death, and at times she would 
ery and groan so dreadful we almost hoped she would not live. 
And since she’s got well she’s like a shadow of what she was. 

“Doctors and nurses were always coming and going, but no one 
seemed to do her much good, nor never will I’m feared. But for 
Miss Lucy this house would be like a prison, and I must say too, 
miss, that ever since you’ve come things have been much more 
cheerful.” 

“Poor, poor Lady Cholmley!” I could only murmur, unable to 
find more words in which to express my sympathy with such 
sorrow. 

“You may well say so, miss, such grief as my poor Lady’s can 
never be cured. I’ve lived here too long to go and leave her, and 
what’s more, I’m pretty sure things would be at sixes and sevens 
in this house if I did leave; but I’m not surprised the servants 
come and go as they do, for they’ve no call to stop.” 

“Poor Lady Cholmley!” I repeated, only thinking of my 
sorrowing mistress, “ who can wonder she’s broken down under 
such a grief? But why,” I continued incautiously, “does Sir 
Alured avoid her ?” 

I had scarcely uttered the words than I felt how improper such 
an inquiry was. I could only hope Mrs. Jones had not heard it, 
as her head was now in her linen closet. At any rate she made 
no reply, and of course I did not repeat the question. 

If anything could have drawn me nearer to my dear Lady it 
would have been this history of her great sorrow, but for some 
time deep compassion had been mingling with my love, for I had 
a strong impression, amounting almost to a conviction, that she 
was disliked by Sir Alured. It seemed well-nigh an impossibility 
that one so beautiful, so gentle, so sorrowful, could be disliked, 
especially by her husband ; but so it was. 
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Sir Alured evidently avoided her. Never was he in the slightest 
degree unkind, or even uncourteous either in words or manner. 
Every wish she made was attended to, but attended to clearly 
from a sense of duty, not pleasure. His avoidance of her was so 
marked that often have I seen, with a sore heart for her, the 
yearning look in her eyes when he failed to notice the humble 
effort to please, the timid desire to anticipate his wishes. All, 
all in vain. In vain did the poor wife seek to have the solace of 
her husband’s love. Alas! I too could understand her grief, for 
there was a fascination in Sir Alured’s voice and manner that, 
when he chose, made him infinitely charming. 

I suppose he could not be considered a handsome man, but 
there are some faces that from the first moment they are seen 
stamp themselves upon the memory with a strength that nothing 
afterwards can efface. For all time, in all places, in all changes 
of fortune, this one face stands prominently forward, influencing 
thoughts, influencing perchance even actions. Sir Alured’s was 
such an one. 


(To be con'inued.) 











Che Remarkable Story of the Progenitor of the 








Srish Hugheses. 


[The difference between the Irish Hugheses and the English Hugheses is 
this—the Irish Hugheses are invariably Roman Catholic. The legend 
has it—but I will not anticipate my ballad.] 











Your patience, friends, P’ll not abuse— 
This much by way of proem— 

Granddaughter of an English Hughes 
Am I who write this poem. 


An Englishman in times gone by 
His fate to us did carry; 

“A Protestant,” quoth he, “am I; 
No Irish girl Pll marry.” 


Then up, and chanted in a ring, 
The Irish Papists’ daughters, 

“Sir, never say of any spring 
‘Vil not drink of thy waters,’ 


“You cannot know what married bliss 
For you in store may be, sir.” 

Beneath her voice one added this— 
“T think you'll marry me, sir.” 


A year and day there passed away, 
And then, by all the Muses, 

An Irish girl in heart held sway 
Of one of England’s Hugheses. 


The groom and bride were fairly tied, 
And wedded in a chapel ; 

A happier pair there never were 

Since Adam ate the apple. 





} 
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But every Sunday morn in three, 
They both of them grew mopish; 
For to John Knox’s church went he, 

And she went to a Popish. 


Both offered up their Sunday vows 
A picture of dejection ; 

So wofully each missed the spouse 
Of his, of her, affection. 


Then Norah crept one day to John, 
And thus to him did falter— 

“A remedy I’ve hit upon, 
Whereby we this can alter. 


“As every Sunday comes again, 
To be with you I yearn, dear; 
Suppose a Papist I remain, 
And you a Papist turn, dear.” 


John stroked his chin, and looked askew, 
“You want to make me—cross, love?” 

Quoth Norah, “ Find a penny, do; 
Decide we this by toss, love.” 


“ That's fair,” quoth John. They tossed the coin, 
And—hearken, shade of Newman !— 

By all the pretty girls of Cloyne, 
The—divil helped the woman.* 


It little boots with rage to burn, 
When one a venture loses ; 

Poor John a Papist had to turn, 
And all the little Hugheses ! 


Exsa D’Esterre-Keewine, or Dustiy.t 
b] 


- ™ These are the words of the Irish Protestant from whom I have the 


story. 





+ I wish to dedicate this ballad to the memory of my grandfather, not 


Norah’s husband, but “an English Hughes,” and husband of an Irish- 
woman. 











Wayfaring by the Carn. 


THE morning air was fresh, and the fronds of the bracken were wet 
with dew when I left Marsal and took my course along the margin 
of the Tarn through meadows that dwindled away into woodlands, 
where the rocky sides of the gorge rose abruptly from the stream. 
Haymakers were abroad, and I heard the sound of their scythes 
cutting through the heavy swathes with all their flowers; but the 
sunshine had not yet flashed down into the deep valley, and the 
grasshoppers were waiting to hail it from their watch-towers in 
the green herbage and on the purple heather. As the breeze 
stirred the leaves of the wood, it brought with it the perfume of 
hidden honeysuckle. Golden oriels were busy in the tops of the 
wild cherry trees, feeding upon the ripe fruit and calling out 
their French name, loriot ; and when they flew across the river a 
gleam of brilliant yellow moved swiftly over the rippled surface. 
For an hour or so I remained in the shade of trees, and then the 
sandy path met a road where the gorge widened and cultivation 
returned. Here I left the stream for a while. 

Now came sunny banks bright with the common flowers that deck 
most of the waysides of Europe. Bedstraw galium and field 
scabious, ox-eyes and knapweed, bladder-campions and ragged 
robins, mallows and crane’s-bill—all the flowers of the English 
banks seemed to be there. Where the bare rock showed itself, 
yellow sedum spread its gold, and in the little clefts stood stalks of 
cotyledon, now turning brown. At the base of the rocks, where 
there was still some moisture, were the blue flowers of the brook- 
lime veronica, and the brighter blue of the forget-me-not. 
Having passed a village, I met the Tarn again. Here the beauty 
of the rushing water and all that was pictured upon it, tempted 
me to sit down upon a bank; but I had no sooner chosen the spot 
than I changed my intention. A red viper was curled up there, 
and sleeping so comfortably that it really seemed unkind to wake 
it with a blow across all its rings. When I thought, however, of 
the little consideration it would have shown me had I sat upon it, 
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I added it without compunction to the number of aspics I had 
already slain. 

My mind was taken off the contemplation of this good or evil 
deed by a scene that seemed to contain as much of the picturesque 
as the eye could seize and the mind dwell upon, without being 
bewildered and fatigued. I had turned the bendrof the wooded 
gorge, and looking up the river, saw what resembled a dyke of 
basalt stretching sheer across the stream, with a ruined castle on 
a bare and apparently inaccessible pinnacle, another ruin on the 
opposite end of the ridge, and, between the two, a little church on 
the brink of a precipice. Houses were clustered at the foot of the 
rocks by the blue water. 

This was Ambialet—so called from the extraordinary loop which 
the Tarn forms here in consequence of the mass of schistous rock 
which obstructs its direct channel. After flowing about two miles 
round a high promontory, where dark crags jut above the dark 
woods, the stream returns almost to the spot from which it was 
compelled to deviate, and the lower water is only separated from 
the upper by a few yards of rock. There are several similar 
phenomena in France, but there is none so remarkable as that 
at Ambialet. 

Although nothing is now to be seen of its defensive works 
except the ruined castle upon the high rock, Ambialet was one of 
the strongest places in the Albigeois. Nowa small and poor 
village, it was in the Middle Ages an important burg, with its 
consuls, its council of prud’hommes and its court of justice. It 
became a fief of the viscounts of Beziers, and was thus drawn into 
the great religious conflict of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the Viscount of Beziers having espoused the cause of Count 
Raymond of Toulouse. An army of crusaders which had been 
raised to crush the Albigenses, having Simon de Montfort at its 
head, appeared before Ambialet in 1209, and, although the 
burghers were quite capable of withstanding a long siege, they 
were so much impressed by the magnitude of the force brought 
against them, and also by Simon’s sinister reputation, that they 
surrendered the place almost immediately. But when the army 
was campaigning elsewhere, these burghers, growing bold again, 
attacked the garrison that had been left in the town and castle, 
and distinguished themselves by one of those treacherous 
’ massacres which were among the small incidents of that ruth- 
‘ess war. When Simon reappeared in the Albigeois, the people 
of Ambialet, cowards again, laid down their arms. The castle 
was soon afterwards the meeting-place of De Montfort and 
Raymond VI., but the interview, which it was hoped would lead 
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to peace, had no such result, and the war was carried on in 
Languedoc and Guienne with renewed fury. 

Ambialet was enjoying comparative freedom and self govern- 
ment in an age when many a town was still in the midnight 
darkness of feudal servitude. It had its communal liberties and 
organization before the eleventh century. There is a very 
interesting charter in existence, dated 1136, by which Roger, 
Viscount of Beziers and Albi, recognises and confirms these 
liberties. Although it opens in Latin, the body of the charter is 
in the Romance language. It shows that the idiom of Southern 
Gaul in the twelfth century was nearer the Latin than that which 
is spoken now. The document is full of curious information. It 
tells us that the inhabitants of Ambialet were liable to be fined if 
they did not keep the street in front of their houses clean. 
Perhaps the towns in the south of France were less foul in the 
twelfth century than most of them are now. We learn, too, that 
the profits in connection with the most necessary trades were 
fixed in the interestjof the greater number. Thus the butchers 
were required to take oath that they would reserve for their own 
profit no more than} the head of the animal that they killed. 
What sort of face would a butcher of to-day make if he were 
asked to work on such terms? The tavern-keepers had to take 
oath that they would buy no wine outside of the boundaries of 
the Viscounty of Ambialet, which shows what was thought in the 
twelfth century of the practice of purchasing in the cheapest 
market to the neglect of communal interests. The price of wine, 
like that of bread, was fixed, and five worthies (prohomes) were 
appointed to examine weights and measures and to confiscate 
those which were not just. The concluding part of the charter 
confirms the right of the youth of Ambialet to their traditional 
festivals and merry-making: “ E volem e auctreiam que lo Rei 
del Joven d’Ambilet puesco far sas festas, tener sos senescals e 
sos jutges, e sos sirvens e sos Officials,” &c. The whole passage is 
worth giving in English, because historians tell us very little 
about the festive manners of the twelfth century :— 

“ We wish and order that the King of Youth of Ambialet shall keep his 
festivals, have his seneschals, judges, servants and officials, and that on the 
day appointed for the merry-making the King of Youth shall demand 
from the most recently married man in the Viscounty, and woman who 
shall have taken a husband, a pail of wine and a quarter of walnuts; and 
if they refuse, the king can order his officers to break the doors of their 
house, and neither we nor our bailiffs shall have the right to interfere. 
And any person who shall have cut ever so little from the leaves of the 
elm, planted upon the place, shall be sentenced by the King of Youth to 
pay a pail of wine, and the king can enforce it as above. Moreover, we 
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declare that on the first day of May, the youth shall have the right to set 
up a maypole, and any person who shall cut a portion of it shall owe a 
pail of wine, and the king can compel him to pay it, for such is our wish. 
We have granted this favour to the youth because, having been a witness 
of their merry-making, we have taken great pleasure and satisfaction 
therefrom.” 


This custom has been continued tothe present day. The youth 
of Ambialet have their annual festival, and the most recently 
married couple of the commune are called upon to “ pay” their 
pail of wine, although the exact measure is not strictly enforced. 

The rocks at Ambialet at one time supported a multitude of 
dwellings, of which there would be no trace now had they been 
entirely of masonry. In addition to partial chambers made with 
the pick-axe, one sees here and there a series of stairs cut out of 
the mica-schist. The strength of the burg made it a place of 
refuge for numerous families in the Albigeois, who had retreats 
upon these rocks to which they repaired in time of danger. All that 
made up the grandeur and importance of the place has passed away. 
Among those who now guide the plough and scatter the grain for 
bread are descendants of the old nobility of the Albigeois. 

Fascinated by the quietude and picturesque decay of this 
beautiful spot by the Tarn, instead of leaving it in a few hours, as 
I had intended, I remained there for days. Let no wayfarer, if 
he can help it, be the slave of a programme. 

On the side of the promontory already mentioned, a rough bit 


. of ancient forest, steep and craggy, stretches down to the strip of 


cultivated land beside the river. Here chance led me to take up 
my abode in an old farm-house—a long-shaped building of one 
story, with dovecote raised above the roof, and massive walls that 
kept the rooms cool even in the sultry afternoons. It was half 
surrounded by an orchard of plum, peach, apple and cherry trees, 
and at the border of this were three majestic stone-pines, whose 
vast heads were lifted so high and seemed so full of radiance that 
they appeared to belong more to the sky than to the earth. 
The gleam of the oriel’s golden breast could be seen amidst the 
branches, but the little birds that flew up there were lost to sight 
in the sunny wilderness of tufted leaves. 

On the stony slope above the orchard the stock of an old and 
leafless vine, showing here and there over the purple flush of 
flowering marjoram and the more scattered gold of St. John’s-wort, 
told the story of the perished vineyard. For centuries a rich wine 
had flowed from these slopes, but at length the phylloxera spread 
over them like flame, and now where the vine is dead the wild 
flower blooms. A little higher a fringe of broom, the blossom 
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gone, the pods blackening and shooting their seeds in the sun, 
marked the line of the virgin wilderness. Then came tall heather 
and bracken, dwarf oak and chestnut, box and juniper, all luxuri- 
ating about the blocks of mica-schist, a rock that holds water and 
is therefore conducive to a varied and splendid vegetation, wherever 
a soil can rest upon it. Towards the summit the trees and shrubs 
dwindled away, and then came the dry thyme-covered turf 
scenting the air. The tall thyme, the garden species in the North, 
had already flowered, but the common wild thyme of England, the 
serpolet of the French, was beginning to spread its purple over the 
stony ground. A great wooden cross stood upon the ridge, and 
hard by, buffeted by the wintry winds and blazed upon by the 
summer sun, was the ancient priory of Notre Dame de 1’Oder. 

I ring the bell. Presently a little wicket is pulled back, and a 
dark eye glitters at me from the other side of the door. It belongs 
to a serving brother, who, perceiving that I am not in petticoats, 
allows me to enter. 

While I am waiting for the Pere Etienne, a Franciscan of wide 
learning, whose acquaintance had already brought me both 
pleasure and profit, I sit in the cloisters watching another 
Father counting the week’s washing, which has just been brought 
in, and neatly folding up handkerchiefs and under-garments. He 
has placed a board across a wheelbarrow, and the heap of linen is 
upon this. Seated upon a stool, he leisurely takes each great 
coarse handkerchief with blue border, which, like the rest of the 
linen, has not been ironed, folds it into four, lays it upon another 
board, smooths it with his large, thin yellow hand, and so goes on 
with his task without saying a word or raising his eyes. He isa 
gaunt, angular, sallow man of about fifty, with hollow cheeks and 
long black beard. He has a melancholy air, and does his work as 
though he were thinking all the while that it is a part of the sum 
of labour he has to get through before reaching that perfect state 
of felicity in which there is no more washing to be done or counted. 
if there were only monks in the priory, this one would have very 
little to do in looking after the linen; but there are many boys 
who, although they are being educated with a view to the religious 
life, have not yet put off such worldly things as shirts. 

Very different from the sombre-looking Franciscan, bent over 
the wheelbarrow, is the Pére Etienne. He is as cheerful and 
sprightly as if he were now convinced that a convent is the 
pleasantest place on earth to live in, and that outside of it all is 
vanity and vexation. He is a botanist, and he and I have already 
spent some hours together in his cell before a table strewn with 
floras and plants, both dry andfresh. This time we are joined by 
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a young monk who has been gathering flowers on the banks of the 
Tarn, and has placed them between the leaves of a great Latin Bible. 

These meetings, and the library of the priory with its valuable 
works by local historians, strengthened the spell by which 
Ambialet held me. The monks whom one occasionally meets in 
Languedoc are generally men of better culture than the ordinary 
rural clergy, most of whom show plainly enough by their ideas 
and the vigorous expressions which they rarely hesitate to use in 
any company that they are sons of the soil. As priests, situated 
as they are, this coarseness of manners and circumscribed range 
of ideas, so far from being a disadvantage, forms a bond of union 
between them and the people. A man to be deeply pitied is he 
who, having a really superior and cultivated mind, is charged with 
the cure of souls in some forlorn parish where nobody has the time 
or the taste to read, and where Rabelais’ language without his wit 
is the only humour that is understood. Such a priest must 
either bring his ideas down to those of the people around him, or 
be content to live in absolute intellectual isolation. He may turn 
to the companionship of books, it is true, but his library is very 
small; and if, as is probable, his income is not more than £30 a 
year, he is too poor to add to it. Such a revenue, when the bare 
needs of the body have been met, does not leave much for 
satisfying a literary appetite. 

The priory of Notre Dame de l’Oder was founded in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century by the Benedictines, but a church already 
existed on the spot as early, it is supposed, as the eighth century. 
The one now standing, and which became incorporated with the 
priory, probably dates from the eleventh. If the interior is cold 
by the severity of the lines scarely broken by ornament, the 
artistic sense is warmed by the beauty of the proportions and 
general disposition. The apse with its three little windows has 
the perfect charm of grace and simplicity. A structural 
peculiarity, to be especially noted as one of the tentative efforts 
of Romanesque art, is the use of half-arches for the vaulting of 
the two narrow aisles. Unfortunately the plastering mania, which 
has robbed the interior of so many French churches of their 
venerable air, has not spared this one. A singularly broad flight 
of steps, partly cut in the rock and covered with tiles, leads up to 
the portal, but as the building has been closed to the public since 
’ the application of the law dispersing religious communities, these 
steps look as if they belonged to the Castle of Indolence, so 
overgrown with grass are they and abandoned to the wandering 
wild flowers. Great mulleins have been allowed to spring up 
from the gaps between the lichen-spotted tiles. 
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When there was a regular community of monks here the ancient 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de l’Oder was kept up, and near the 
top of the via erucis, which forms a long succession of zigzags 
upon the bare rock, a dark shrub or small tree allied to box may 
be seen railed off with an image of the Virgin against it. 
According to the legend, a crusader returning from the Holy 
Land made a pilgrimage to the sanctuary upon these rocks at 
Ambialet, and planted on the hill the staff he had brought with 
him. This grew to a tree to which the people of the country 
gave the name of oder. In course of time it came to be so 
venerated that Notre Dame d’Ambialet was changed to Notre 
Dame de lOder. The existing tree is said to be a descendant of 
the original one. 

The monks at the priory told me that nearly all the old 
historical documents relating to Ambialet had been taken away 
by the English, and placed in the Tower of London. In various 
parts of the Quercy I had also been told that the documents 
containing the early history of the region had been carried away 
by the English when they were obliged to leave, and deposited in 
the Tower of London. At the present day people speak of this 
as a proof of the intention of the English to return. 

Memory takes me back again to the farmhouse by the Tarn. It 
is well that there is plenty of space, for the household is numerous. 
There are the farmer, his wife and children, an aged mother 
whose voice has become a mere thread of sound, and who thinks 
over the past in the chimney-corner, sometimes with a distaff in 
her hand; two old uncles, a youth of all work, who has been 
brought up as one of the family, and a little, bright-eyed, bare- 
legged servant girl, whose brown feet I still hear pattering upon 
the floors. One of the old men is a white-bearded priest of 
eighty-five, who has spent most of his life in Algeria and has 
himself come to look like the patriarchal Arab in all but the 
costume. He has no longer any sacerdotal work, but he has 
other occupation. His special duty is to look after a great flesh- 
coloured pig, and many a time have I seen him under the orchard 
trees following close at the heels of the grunting beast while 
reading his office. His old breviary, like his soutane, is very much 
the worse for wear, the leaves having been thumbed nearly to 
the colour of chocolate, but if he had a new one now he would 
find it hard to believe that it had the same virtue as the other. 
Notwithstanding his years, he can do harder work than watching 
a pig. Ihave seen him haymaking and reaping, and always the 
merriest of the party. Before taking the fork or the sickle in 
hand, he would hitch up his soutane and reveal a pair of still active 
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sacerdotal legs in white linen drawers. The sight of the old man 
bending his back while reaping, his white beard brushing the 
golden corn, was pathetic or comic as the humour might seize the 
beholder. As gay as any of the cicadas that keep the summer’s 
jubilee in the sunny tree-tops, he sings songs that have nothing 
in common with psalms, and he needs little provocation to dance. 
French has become an awkward language to him, but his tongue 
is nimble enough both in Languedocian and Latin. When he 
hears that the evening soup is ready, he hurries the pig home, 
flourishes his stick above his head in imitation of the Arabs, and 
shouts in his cheeriest voice, “ Oportet manducare !” 

The other uncle’s chief business is to look after a couple of 
cows, and as the farm has no pasturage but the orchard, he is 
away with them the greater part of the day along the banks of 
the Tarn. One evening I met him by the river, and he stopped 
me to quote a passage from the Georgics, which he had recalled to 
mind. His face beamed with satisfaction. I knew that he had 
not been brought up to cow-tending, but was nevertheless taken 
aback when the unfortunate old bachelor wished me to share the 
pleasure he felt in having brought to mind a long-forgotten 
passage of Virgil. The surprises of real life startle us far 
more than those of fiction. Speaking to me afterwards of the 
growing extravagance of all classes, he said :— 

“When I was young there were only two cafés in Albi, and 
none but the rich ever entered them. Now every man goes 
to his café. I remember when, in middle-class families in easy 
circumstances, coffee was only drunk two or three times a year, 
on festive occasions.” Very different is the state of things now 
in France. 

The figure of the old man bending upon his stick glides away 
by the dark willow-fringe of the Tarn, and I am standing alone 
in the solemn splendour of the luminous dusk—the clear-obscure 
of the quickly passing twilight, beside the bearded corn, whose 
gold is blended with the faint rosiness that spreads through the 
air of the valley, and lets free the fragrance of those flowers which 
keep all their sweetness for the evening. There is still a gleam 
of the lost sun upon the priory walls, and over the dark rocks and 
wooded hollows floats a purple haze. The dusk gathers apace, 
and the poplars that rise far above the willows along the river, 
their outlines shaded away into the black forest behind them, 
stand motionless like phantom trees, for not a leaf stirs; but the 
corn seems to grow more luminous, as if it had drunk something 
of the fire as well as the colour of the sun, while the horns of the 
sinking moon gleam silver-bright just over the topmost trees, 
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painted in sepia upon a cobalt sky. How weird, phantasmal, 
enigmatic the forms of those; trees now appear! Some like hell- 
hags, with wild hair flying, are rushing through the air ; others 
majestic, solitary, wrapped about with dark horror, are the trees 
of Fate; some have their arms raised in frenzy, or the fury of a 
torturing passion ; others look like emblems of Care when hope 
and passion are alike dead: each touches the spring of a sombre 
thought or a fantastic fancy. 

On the road to Villefranche, about half a mile from Ambialet, is 
a@ mine which has been abandoned from time immemorial, and 
which the inhabitants say was worked by the English for gold. 
I have noticed, however, throughout this part of France, that 
nearly everything that was done in a remote age, whether good or 
evil, is attributed by the people to the English, and that they not 
infrequently make a curious confusion between them and the 
Romans. As for the Visigoths, Ostrogoths and Arabs, all 
traditions respecting them appear to have passed out of the 
popular mind. In the side of a stony hill on which scarcely a 
plant grows, a narrow passage, a few feet wide, has been quarried, 
and air shafts have been cut down into it through the solid rock 
with prodigious labour. I followed this passage until a falling in 
of the roof prevented me from going any farther. I could perceive 
no trace of a metallic vein, so thoroughly had it been worked 
out, but scattered over the hillside with schist, talcose slate and 
fragments of quartz, was a great deal of scori#, showing that 
metal of some kind had been excavated, and that the smelting had 
been done on the spot. That the mine was worked for gold 
seems quite probable, inasmuch as a lump of mineral containing a 
considerable quantity of the precious metal was picked up near 
the entrance some years ago. Besides the scorie#, I found upon 
the hillside much broken pottery, and from the shape of several 
fragments it was easy to restore the form of earthenware pots 
which were probably used for smelting purposes. There is no 
record to show who the people were who were so busy upon these 
rocks glittering with mica and tale. They may have belonged to 
any one of the races who passed over the land from the time of 
the Romans. 

One morning, still in the month of July, I broke away from 
the charms of Ambialet, and shouldering again my old knapsack— 
which by travelling hundreds of miles in all weathers had become 
disgracefully shabby, but which was a friend too well stitched 
together to be thrown aside on account of ill-looks—I continued 
my journey up the valley of the Tarn. I had agreed to walk with 
the parish priest as far as the village of Villeneuve, and having 
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found him at the presbytery, we passed through the churchyard 
on the edge of the rock. Here there is a remarkable cross, with 
the figure of Christ on one side and that of the Virgin on the 
other, not carved in relief, but in that early medieval style which 
consisted of hollowing out the stone around the image. The curé 
frankly declared that if any one offered him a large new cross in 
the place of this little one, he would be glad to make the exchange. 
It is unfortunate that so many rural priests place but little value 
upon religious antiquities other than images and relics which have 
a Jegend. Their appreciation of ecclesiastical art is too often 
regulated by the practical and utilitarian order of ideas. To 
dazzle the eye of the peasant may, and does, become the single 
aim of church ornamentation. Hence the brassy, vulgar altars, 
and those coloured plaster images of modern manufacture that one 
sees with regret in so many of the country churches of France. 

I soon took my last look at Ambialet, its rocks and ruins on 
which the wild pinks nodded, and its stone-covered roofs over- 
grown with white sedum. I was struck by the number of prickly 
plants on the sandy banks of the Tarn. Those which now made 
the best show of bloom were the star-thistle centaurea and ononis 
repens, The appearance of this last was very curious, for in 
addition to its pink pea-blossoms it seemed to be sprinkled over 
with little flowers the colour of forget-me-nots. These, however, 
were not flowers at all, but small flying beetles painted the 
brilliant blue of myosotis. Another plant that showed a strong 
liking for these banks was the horned poppy (glauciwm luteum) 
which I had only found elsewhere near the sea-coast. Brown 
stalks of broomrape were still standing, and I lighted upon a 
lingering bee-ophrys, a plant which by its amazing mimicry 
makes one look at it with awe as if it were something super- 
natural. 

It was an invitation to lunch at a presbytery that was the 
reason for my companion taking a walk of about eight miles. 
Passing through a small village on the way he called for the curé 
there, who was also an expected guest. This priest had obtained 
a reputation throughout the district for his humour, his eccen- 
tricity, and contempt for appearances. He had passed most of 
his life alone; cooking his food, making his bed, and probably 
mending his clothes without the help of any woman. Being now 
over eighty years of age he had realised the necessity of changing 
his ways, and a woman not much younger than himself had 
succeeded in obtaining a firm footing in his paved kitchen, which 
was also the dining-room and salon. His presbytery in the steep 
and rocky village street was no better built or more luxuriously 
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furnished than the dwellings of his peasant parishioners. Here 
we found the old, white-haired man, gay and hospitable, anxious 
to offer everything he had in the house to the visitor, but only 
able to think of two things which might be acceptable—snuff and 
sausage. “Un peu de saucisson?” he said to me with a winning 
smile after handing me his snuff-box. I assured him I could eat 
nothing then. “ 7é! and so youare really English, monsieur ?— 
Un peu de saucisson ?” 

The cvré had been shut up in this village so many years, 
speaking nothing but Languedocian to his parishioners, even 
when preaching to them, that his French had become rather 
difficult to understand. I was keenly alive to the exceptional 
study of human nature presented by this fine specimen of an old 
rustic priest who was not the less to be respected because he took 
a great deal of snuff, hated shaving, wore hob-nailed shoes of the 
roughest make, and a thread-bare, soup-spotted soutane with 
frayed edges. He was not a bit ascetic, and although he had 
lived so many years by himself, his good humour and gaiety 
continually overflowed. It may be that a housekeeper tends to 
sour a priest’s temper more than anything else, and this one knew 
it. The sacerdotal domestic help must be fifty years old when 
she enters the presbytery. Spinster or widow she has that 
inherent purpose of every woman to be, if she can, the mistress of 
the house in which she lives. If she encounters no other woman 
in the field, against whom if she tried conclusions she would be 
broken like the earthen pot in the fable, she generally succeeds 
in achieving her ambition, although she may be in name a servant. 
There are such phenomena as hen-pecked priests, and those who 
peck them have no right whatever to do it. It is a state of 
things brought about by too much submission, for the sake of 
peace, to a mind determined to be uppermost while pretending to 
be humble. 

When we left again for Villeneuve we were three in number, 
and the old cwré trudged along over the rocky or sandy paths as 
nimbly as either of his companions. He pointed out to me a spot 
in the Tarn where he said was a gulf, the bottom of which had 
never been sounded. There are many such holes in the bed of 
this river, which receives much of its water from underground 
tributaries. 

I was looking at the mournful vine-terraces, now mostly 
abandoned and grass-grown. “Ah!” said the octogenarian, 
shaking his head and for once wearing a melancholy expression, 
“the best wine of the south used to be grown there.” Near a 
village a very tall pole, probably a young poplar that had been 
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barked, had been raised in a garden and painted with stripes of 
red, white and blue. It was described to me as a “tree of 
liberty,” and I} was told that the garden in which it was placed 
belonged to the mayor for the current year. Every fresh mayor 
had a fresh tree. 

At the village of Villeneuve I parted from my companions, who 
went to lunch with the cwré together with several other ecclesias- 
tics. These occasional meetings and junketings at one another's 
houses are the chief mundane consolation of the rural priests, who 
are as weak as other mortals in the presence of a savoury dish, and 
when they can afford to do so they enter into the pleasures of 
hospitality with Horatian zest. Poor as they often are, they 
generally know the faggot that conceals a drop of old wine to 
place before the guest. The people in the south believe that the 
bounty of the Creator was intended to be made the most of, and 
the type of priest that one meets most frequently there in the 
richer parishes thinks that the next good thing to a clear 
conscience is a good table. 

I lunched at the auberge, and I had for my companion a ruby- 
faced cattle dealer of about fifty. He spent his life chiefly in a 
trap, followed by an old cattle dog of formidable build and deter- 
mined expression of mouth. This animal was now lying down 
near the table, so tired and footsore from almost perpetual 
running that he thought it too much trouble to get up and eat. 
I read in his eye that he was in the habit of breathing every day 
of his life a canine curse on the business of cattle-dealing. His 
master seemed a good-natured man, but he had a fixed idea that 
was unfortunate for the dog. He considered that the beast ought 
to be able to run from thirty-five to forty miles a day, and that if 
he got sore paws it was his own fault. 

“ And do you never give him a lift?” 

“Never!” roared the cattle dealer, laughing like a hunchback. 

The dog being now ten years old, I was not surprised to hear 
that he sometimes tried to lose himself just before his master 
started upon a long round. Considering his age and all the 
running he had done in return for board and lodging, I thought 
his diplomacy excusable, but the cattle dealer used strong language 
to express his loathing of such depravity and ingratitude in a dog 
old enough to be serious, and on which so much kindness had been 
lavished. 

This man had a very bad opinion of the inhabitants of that 
part of the Rouergue which I was about to cross, and he strove to 
convince me that it was very imprudent of me to think of travelling 
on foot and alone through such a wild country. HadI told him 
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that I carried no other arm but my oak stick with iron spike, he 
would have been still more vehement. Frenchmen like the com- 
panionship of arevolver. Idonot. In the first place, it makes me 
imagine there is an assassin lurking in every thicket; secondly, I 
do not know where to carry it conveniently so that it would be of use 
in time of need. I place confidence in my stick, and take my chance. 
To tell the plain truth, I did not believe what my table companion 
said about the dangerous character of the inhabitants. The reason 
he gave for their exceptional wickedness was that they were very 
poor, but this view was contrary to my experience of humanity. 

While we were talking over our coffee there was a rising uproar 
in the village street. Looking out of the window we saw two men 
fighting in the midst of a crowd. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the cattle-dealer with a sonorous chuckle, 
“that ought to give you an idea of the capacities of the in- 
habitants.” Then, entering into the spirit of the battle, he 
shouted : “‘ Leave them alone! leave them alone! It is not men 
who are fighting, it is the juice of the grape!” 

Both combatants soon had enough of it, and very little damage 
was done on either side. The scene was more ludicrous than 
tragic. After all, it was well, perhaps, that these men had not 
learnt how to use their fists, and that with them pushing, slapping, 
and rolling upon one another satisfied honour. 

The hostess of this inn, while cooking the inevitable fowl for 
lunch, basted it after the Languedocian fashion, of which I had 
taken note elsewhere. Very different is it from what is commonly 
understood by basting. A curious implement is used for the 
purpose. This is an iron rod with a piece of metal at one end 
twisted into the form of an extinguisher, but with a small open- 
ing left at the pointed extremity. The extinguisher, if it may be 
so termed, is made red-hot, or nearly so, and then a piece of fat 
bacon is put into it which bursts into flame. A little stream of 
blazing fat passes through the small opening, and this is made to 
trickle over the fowl, which is turned upon the spit by clockwork 
in front of the wood fire. The fowl or joint thus treated tastes of 
burnt bacon, but the southerners like strong flavours, and revel 
in grease as well as garlic. 

Fat bacon is the basis of all cookery in Guienne and upper 
Languedoc, where the winters are too cold for the olive to flourish, 
and where butter is rarely seen. The cuisine is substantial but 
not refined. 

A little beyond Villeneuve I found Trébas, a pleasant river-side 
village with a ferruginous spring that has obtained for the place 
a local reputation for healing. Here I left the Tarn again, and 
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followed its tributary, the Rance, for the sake of change. This 
stream ran at the bottom of a deep gorge, the sides of which were 
chiefly clothed with woods, but here and there was a patch of 
yellow corn-field and green vineyard. Reapers, men and women, 
were busy with their sickles, singing, as they worked, their 
Languedocian songs that troubadours may have been the first to 
sing ; but nature was quiet with that repose which so quickly 
follows the great festival of flowers. Already the falling corn 
was whispering of the final feast of colour. All the earlier 
flowers of the summer were now casting or ripening their seed. 
I passed a little village on the opposite side of the gorge. The 
houses, built of dark stone, even to the roofs, looked scarcely 
different from their background of bare rock. Weedy vine-terraces 
without vines told the oft-repeated story of privation and long- 
lasting bitterness of heart, in many a little home that once was 
happy. I found the grandeur of solitude, without any suggestion 
of human life, where huge rocks of gneiss and schist, having 
broken away from the sides of the gorge, lay along the margins 
and in the channel of the stream. Here I lingered, listening to 
the drowsy music of the flowing water, and the murmuring of 
the bees amongst the purple marjorum and the yellow agrimony, 
until the sunshine moving up the rocks reminded me of the fleet- 
winged hours. 

Continuing my way up the gorge, I presently saw a village 
clinging to a hill, with a massive and singular-looking church on 
the highest point. It was Plaisance, and I knew now that I had 
left the Albigeois, and had entered the Rouergue territory, once 
English, or at any rate claimed by Henry II. and his successors 
asa part of Guienne. Having decided to pass the night here, 
and the auberge being chosen, I climbed to the top of the bluff to 
have a near view of the church. It is a remarkable structure 
representing two architectural periods. The apse and transept 
are Romanesque, but the nave is Gothic. Over the intersection of the 
transept is a cupola supported by massive piers. Engaged with 
these are columns bearing elaborately carved capitals embellished 
with little figures of the quaintest workmanship. In the apse are 
two rows of columns with cubiform capitals carved in accordance 
with the florid Romanesque taste, as it was developed in Southern 
France. 

‘ Although the little cemetery on the bluff was like scores of 
others I had seen in France—a bit of rough neglected field with 
small wooden crosses rising above the long herbage, tangled with 
flowers that love the waste places, I yielded to the charm of that 
old simplicity, which is ever young and beautiful. I strolled 
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amongst the grave mounds, and passing the sunny spot where the 
dead children of the village lay side by side, under the golden 
flowers of St. John’s-wort, reached the edge of the rock, whose 
dark nakedness was hidden by reddening sedum, and looked at the 
wave-like hills, their yellow corn fields, vine terraces and woods, 
the grey-green roofs of the houses helow, and lower still the stream 
flashing along through a desert of pebbles. 

Descending to the valley, I noticed the number and beauty of 
the vine trellises in the village. One commencing at a Gothic 
archway, extended from wall to wall far up a narrow lane, and 
here the twilight fell an hour too soon. I wandered down to the 
pebbly shore of the Rance, where bare-footed children, sent out to 
look after pigs and geese, were building castles with the many- 
coloured stones, while others on the rocky banks above were 
singing in chorus, like a somewhat louder twittering of sedge 
warblers from the fringe of willows. I wandered on until all was 
quiet save the water, and returned to the inn when the fire on the 
hearth was sending forth a cheerful red glow through the dusk. 
The soup was bubbling in the chain pot, and a well-browned fowl 
was taking its final turns upon the spit. 

I dined with a commercial traveller, one who went about the 
country in a queer sort of vehicle containing samples of church 
ornaments and sacerdotal vestments. His business lay chiefly 
with the rural clergy, and like most people he seemed convinced 
that circumstances had pushed him into the wrong groove, and 
that he had remained in it too long for him to be able to get out 
of it. For twenty years he had been driving over the same roads, 
reappearing in the same villages and little towns, watching the 
same people growing old, and spendingonly three months of the year 
with his family in Toulouse. He declared the life ofa commercial 
traveller, when the novelty of it had worn down, to be the most 
abominable of all lives. He was one of the most pleasant, and 
certainly the most melancholy of commercial travellers whom I 
had met in my rambles. He left the impression on me that there 
was more money to be made nowadays in France by travelling 
with samples of eau de vie and groceries than with church candle- 
sticks and chasubles. Nevertheless, although he had his private 
quarrel with destiny, he was not at all a gloomy companion at 
dinner. 

A person who had not had previous experience of French 
country inns, would have been astonished at the order in which the 
dishes were laid on the table. The first course after the soup was 
potatoes (sautées), then came barbel from the stream, and after- 
wards veal and fowl. The order is considered a matter of no 
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importance ; the main thing aimed at in the south of France, is to 
give the guest plenty of dishes. If there is any fish, more often 
than not, it makes its appearance after the roast, and I have even 
seen a custard figure as the first course. By living with the 
people one soon falls into their ways, accepting things as they 
come, without giving a thought to the conventional sequence. 
Among other things that one has to grow accustomed to in rural 
France, especially in the south, is the presence of beds in dining- 
rooms and kitchens. At first it rasps the sense of what is correct, 
but the very frequency of it soon brings indifference. In the large 
kitchen of this rather substantial auberge there was an alcove, a 
few feet from the chimney-place, containing a neatly tucked-up bed 
with a crucifix and little holy-water shell by the side. It was 
certainly a snug corner in winter, and I felt sure that the stout 
hostess reserved it for herself. 
Epwarp Harrison Barker. 
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Vorway in Winter. 


In summer Norway is familiar holiday ground; but among the 
crowd who flock to its shores during the season of long days and 
warm weather, few have hitherto cared to make trial of the 
country during the reign of frost and snow. In the breasts of 
certain travellers, however, who had seen what summer had to 
show, and yet felt that Norway was not completely revealed, 
there arose a strong desire to find out by actual experiment what 
attractions the country had to offer to visitors during the winter 
months. The Norway of literature, too, presents pictures of 
seasons and weather with regard to which the experience of 
ordinary tourists is a blank. 

Impelled by curiosity upon these and other points, a small 
party of travellers, of whom the present writer was one, set out 
at the end of January last* for a short visit to Norway. The plan 
of the trip did not include much moving about, as time was 
limited, and we were uncertain how far locomotion was possible ; 
but we intended to reach the nearest inland point from Bergen at 
which we could find the country fully under snow, and where we 
should have an opportunity of enjoying the snow sports proper to 
the season. We promised ourselves much sledging, skating, and, 
in the words of a Norwegian correspondent, “gliding down 
smooth slopes on hand sledges,” i.c. tobogganing. Besides these 
gross and material attractions there gleamed before our 
imagination visions of snowy landscapes and a brilliant atmo- 
sphere, and altogether it was with high hopes that we embarked 
on board our old friend the Norge at Newcastle, Halvorsen’s 
line, en route for Bergen. Beyond a couple of commercial men, 
Norwegians, we had the ship to ourselves, otherwise there might 
have been some difficulty in stowing away the enormous quantity 
of rugs and wraps with which, in anticipation of an Arctic 
climate, we were provided. 

The voyage, which as a winter experience had some terrors 
for us, proved calm and prosperous, but the precise time of our 

* 1891. 
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journey was unfortunate, a general thaw having set in over the 
whole of Europe. We reached Bergen in a storm of rain which 
boded ill for our prospects, but afforded some compensation by 
giving us a magnificent view of the approach to the harbour. 
Hitherto we had known the quaint northern city only as a gay 
cluster of many-coloured houses nestling in the inmost recesses of 
a calm fjord beneath a circle of bare green hills. Now driving 
mists blurred its outlines, and towers and houses loomed dimly 
purple under a canopy of beetling rocks thickly streaked with 
snow. Wrapped in storm and cloud, with a grey, rough sea 
around, and frowning hills above, the huddled settlement on the 
barren rocks looked every inch the haunt of sea-robbers that once 
no doubt it was. On landing, we found that the snow had 
entirely disappeared from the streets, sledges were replaced by 
wheeled carriages, and an umbrella was the unfailing companion 
of every Norseman who stirred abroad. Yet in some respects the 
town looked more itself than in summer, an effect to which the 
absence of English tourists no doubt greatly contributed. Men 
in fur caps and bearskin coats—the hair worn outwards—thronged 
the streets, and in the fish-market groups of women darkly- 
dressed, and with woollen shawls round their heads, chaffered with 
the sailors for their catch. The little fishing-boats bobbed up 
and down on a cold, wintry water, and men in sou’-westers and 
oilskins handed out the fish, while behind rose the red eaves of 
the warehouses, and above, the snow-clad hills. It was Bergen in 
its work-a-day dress, engaged in the hard winter labour which is 
the real life of the people. Though the rain poured, therefore, 
we were content, and took the astonished exclamation of the 
street boys— Englisk!”—as a token that we were now, for the 
first time, seeing the Norwegians at home. At this season too, it 
may be noted, the Norwegian host is at his best. Even in 
summer he treats you as a friend, and you leave him with a 
feeling that whatever your bill may be you still owe him some- 
thing ; but in winter there is literally nothing that he will not do 
for his guests. As for mine host of Smeby’s Hotel, he took us so 
completely under his charge that we began to wonder whether we 
could possibly get along anywhere without him. 

But our destination was Vossevangen, between sixty and 
seventy miles from Bergen, for there, knowing the greater 
severity of the inland climate, we hoped to find the snow that 
was lacking on the coast. The railway ride, a four hours’ affair, is 
interesting enough in summer, but in winter it is doubly fine. 
First we passed through a landscape of low hills and patches of 
water, where Bergen merchants have their country houses in 
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summer, and their skating-grounds in winter. Here the ice was 
breaking up, and lying piled in masses of great thickness. After 
awhile we again touched the sea, skirting the shores of the 
Sérefjord, an open sheet of blue water, whose surface, dotted with 
sails, was shining in the sunlight. We escaped from the stifling 
heat of the car, and stood on the platform enjoying the keen air. 
Then again the line turned inland, and we were soon in the midst 
of as frowning and inhospitable a landscape as could well be 
conceived. Grey mountains with white peaks, and grey lakes 
beneath, mirroring their outlines; no level ground but the sheets 
of ice reaching to the rocks in whose steep sides the railroad 
was cut; a country of iron, a landscape of steel, with no relieving 
colour save the pale blue sky above. Here and there a hamlet 
clinging to the sides of the rock; no other signs of life. Such 
an austere wintry scene was worth coming all the way from 
England to see, and it was with regret that we were at length 
forced by cold and darkness to retreat once more within the car. 
Arrived at Voss we were not ill-pleased to be greeted by the 
cheery laughter of Mr. Fleischer, the well-known innkeeper, who, 
with his wife, made us warmly welcome. The large hotel, we 
found, was at our sole disposal, for other visitors there were 
none. 

Next morning we were glad to throw open the windows of our 
stove-heated rooms, and let in the fresh, keen air. With eager 
eyes we scanned the prospect. It was not what we expected or 
desired, but it was surpassingly lovely all the same. The lake 
lay before us, covered with ice, and wrapped in rolling mists, 
which as they turned and twisted, rising here and falling there, 
gave glimpses of wooded hills beyond, thickly streaked with snow. 
Then again the curtain fell, and the landscape resolved itself into 
a grey, dim shimmer ; earth, sea, and sky seeming to float in mist 
together. Ever and anon came the tinkling of sleigh-bells and 
the sharp-runners on the ice, as a dark silhouette of sleigh and 
driver passed across the lake, its image being reflected in the wet 
ice (for there had been much rain) with perfect clearness. These 
shadowy figures were constantly passing along a track which was 
evidently the winter highway, and the misty landscape, with the 
tinkling sounds of the bells in the clear, still air, combined to 
throw such a spell upon us that the unfavourableness of the 
weather was for a time forgotten. To gaze upon a scene of such 
weird beauty was for the present enough. 

Unfortunately for our visit there had been much less snow than 
usual in Western Norway this winter. What little had fallen at 
Voss had been turned by the recent rain and partial thaw into ice, 
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Men and boys skated along the roads as the easiest and by far the 
quickest way of getting over the ground. The ponies, with their 
spiked shoes, were perfectly sure-footed, and it was pretty to see 
them picking their way through the water which covered the ice 
for some yards around the edge of the lake. Every now and then 
a boy would come skating rapidly down the ice slope that led to 
the margin, apparently about to take a header into the pool; but 
a swift turn at the very edge would send him off in a different 
direction, and away he would glide undismayed. Children 
careered wildly down the icy roads on their little toboggans, but 
the incessant rain and the wetness of the ground hardly made the 
fun inviting for other than natives. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that a small party of English visitors who were at Voss at 
Christmas had excellent skating on the lake, and in ordinary 
winters there would probably be no lack of other amusements. 

At last the weather began to show signs of clearing, and our 
host agreed that we might safely take a sleighing expedition to 
Stalheim, to get a view of the famous Naerodal, familiar enough 
to English travellers in the summer, but little visited in the 
winter season. We had a merry starting, Mrs. Fleischer and the 
maid packing up the ladies of the party in countless wraps, 
encasing our feet in woollen socks and huge fur boots, and our 
heads in shawls and hoods, till we felt sure that our nearest 
relatives would hardly know us; Mr. Fleischer settling us into the 
sledges and covering us with bearskins, to the sound of his 
unfailing, cheery laughter. The young horse which was to lead 
the way, he informed us proudly, had won three trotting prizes in 
succession. Off we started, the sledge-bells jingling, just as the 
sun, a welcome visitor, was touching the mountain tops with gold. 
As we passed along the little street, the villagers gazed at us with 
an expression that was nothing less than awe-struck. What these 
unmistakable English people could be doing there in winter they 
evidently could not imagine. The single street of Voss was an ice 
causeway, crossed here and there by narrow streams running a foot 
or so below the level of the road. The horses stepped carefully 
over these places, and the sleighs bumped slowly after them. The 
“prize” horse proved equal to his reputation, and distinguished 
himself by occasional attempts to bolt, performances which set 
the sleigh swaying wildly, but which the occupants were too 
’ full of the spirit of the morning to mind. After such mixed 
winter weather as had recently been experienced, Norwegian 
roads become so much raised in the centre that the natives aptly 
describe them as “round,” and for walkers to hold their footing 
at the side when making way for a passing sleigh is a work of some 
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difficulty. The natives are accustomed to it, and execute a rapid 
skating movement towards the edge which appears to bring them 
into imminent danger of descending the ever-present precipice, but 
they always stop in time. We, however, were not to the manner 
born, and in consequence occasionally found ourselves in a kneeling 
posture thankfully embracing a boundary-stone. When sleighing 
on a road of this description, especially where a stream or a 
thawing mass of suow has been pouring over it, a very slight 
twist suffices to send the sleigh swirling sideways, particularly as 
the way in which the shafts are fixed to the runners almost lifts 
the forepart off the ground. But the driver on his little stool 
behind is equal to the emergency; he jumps off, seizes the sleigh 
by handles provided at the back for the purpose, and pulls it bodily 
into its place again. 

Leaving Voss behind us, we crossed a bridge over the river that 
feeds the lake, and noticed that but for a narrow channel the 
stream was ice-bound. Wooden buttresses have been placed in 
mid-stream to protect the bridge, and these now stood out from a 
solid mass of ice. Then we turned our faces towards the wild 
country of the Sognfjord. As we glided along through the snow 
in the sharp morning air, the scene was one of perpetual change 
but of unceasing beauty. The streams, buried in deep ravines, 
were almost completely frozen, pools of light green alone showing 
where the water had forced a way over the ice. The waterfalls 
were silent (a great improvement, some of us were heretical 
enough to think), and prismatic colours tinged the curtains of ice 
and frozen foam which took the place of falling water. During 
a partial thaw the water had poured over the rocks through which 
the road was cut, and the frost that followed had congealed the 
whole into a mantle of transparent green, clothing the rocks from 
head to foot, and finished here and there with a fringe of icicles. 

The trees had lost their frosty spangles, but the stems of 
feathery birches rose gracefully from their snowy beds, and 
wherever a wider landscape opened out the eye met nothing but 
a wide sweep of snow rising to the mountain tops, broken only by 
patches of black rock. The shadows were blue in the sunlight, 
and a pale turquoise sky shone above. On we whirled in the 
growing sunlight, past the old brown cottages of Tvinde and the 
Lake of Opheim, now hard frozen, but which our drivers, for 
reasons best known to themselves, declined to cross. We stopped 
to change horses at Vinje, and entered the deserted-looking inn. 
A brisk business goes on there in summer, but now the inn was eyvi- 
dently out of use, and a bottle of “ 61” was the utmost refreshment 
that its resources could provide. The innkeeper came with 
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us as driver, a picturesque figure in fur cap and fur-lined coat, 
with a long scarlet muffler twisted round his throat and waist. 
On again we drove in the sparkling sunshine, through the 
lightly-wooded country, where in summer children stand to 
open gates, till, turning round a sharp corner, the fissure of the 
“Narrow dale” came suddenly into sight, the cleft opening 
almost at our feet. I do not hesitate to say that the gorge 
is many times grander in winter than in summer. The form of 
the valley, with its steep pillar-like hills, can never be anything 
but fine, but in summer it is all green grass and grey rocks, 
while the top of the Jordalsnut bears a painful resemblance in 
shape and colour to a bald head. Now, however, the flanks of 
the mountains had darkened into deep purple, warmed with golden 
tints of grass and lichen, while the peaks were all crowned with 
snow. Below lay the dale—a picture of desolation. A slender 
stream meandered, half frozen, through a carpet of brown grass, 
and a grey débris of fallen stones trailed like a lady’s skirt at the 
foot of every crag. Only the white crown of snow above relieved 
the severity of the scene. Nor did the inhospitable appearance 
of the glen belie its real character. We much desired to go on in 
our sledges to Gudvangen, where dale deepens into fjord, and the 
narrow inlet of sea water is hemmed in by high precipitous rocks. 
But the hills, we are told, were taking advantage of the recent 
thaw to relieve themselves of superfluous burdens, casting down 
large stones at intervals into the valley. We might see the 
‘“‘screes” in process of formation if we like, but the experiment 
would be dangerous. Further down, the hills of the Naerofjord were 
imitating the bad example of their neighbours, and were playing 
the game of stone-throwing with considerable vigour. The houses 
of Gudvangen, nestling under the rocks, were in some danger, and 
a barn had been crushed in by a falling stone. The fjord, as is 
often the case with these narrow extremities, was frozen over for 
a length of many miles; the branch of the Hardanger fjord 
leading to Odde being likewise, we heard, in the same condition. 
When the ice is firm there is no difficulty, and sledges may some- 
times be seen unloading cargo under the ship’s side; but when it 
becomes unsafe, or has water on it, as was now the case, the only 
method of conveying mails and cargo is by dragging boats along 
the surface, the men jumping in whenever the ice gives way. 
- Truly the exigencies of a Norwegian winter are no light matter, 
and one ceases to wonder at the expression of patient endurance 
which stamps the faces of a race engaged in such a close and 
constant struggle with the forces of nature. The discipline has 
tamed the wild Norseman till he is as gentle as a child. 
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We were reluctant to leave Stalheim, but the narrow limits of 
daylight (about this season from 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.) compelled 
us to move on. We strolled down the zig-zag road to look at the 
twin waterfalls, now but shadows of their former selves ; gathered 
some juniper berries and alder catkins in evidence of where we 
had been, and, after a cup of coffee at the hotel (now rebuilding 
and tenanted only by workmen), again packed ourselves into the 
sleighs. If we had thought for a moment about the condition of 
the road we should have deferred the embarkation for a few 
hundred yards. Immediately below the hotel the road descends 
a steep hill, down which, on our arrival in the morning, we had 
seen children triumphantly tobogganing. We soon found that we 
were following their example, sleighs and horses sliding at a rapid 
pace down the slope. The drivers got out, and, holding the reins 
tightly, stuck their spiked boots into the ground, stiffened their 
backs, and in fact turned themselves bodily into brakes. Matters 
were further complicated by the second horse, who, in his anxiety 
to pass his rival, got himself entangled with the sledge in front. 
For a few minutes the scene was lively; the ponies slid, the 
sleighs slid, the drivers cried “‘ Burr-r!” (Norse equivalent for 
““Woa!”) and ground their spikes into the ice, and the whole 
cavalcade descended in a sliding mass to the bottom of the hill, 
the second sleigh nearly rolling into the ditch by way of a finish ; 
after which the ambitious horse, having secured the lead, set off 
at a gallop, and we all laughed heartily at our new experience in 
Norwegian wayfaring. 

When we reached Opheim we found a number of men engaged 
in marking out a course upon the lake with birch stems, and 
inquiring the reason we learnt that a trotting match with light 
sledges was to take place on the lake in a day or two. The day 
was now growing grey; soon dusk changed to evening, and it 
became interesting to know how the driver managed to discern 
the colourless road from equally colourless surroundings; but 
these details are generally left to the horse. It was in complete 
darkness, and with a few drops of rain on our faces, that we 
trotted into the lights and icy thoroughfare of Voss. 

As the weather still remained uncertain, we determined, after a 
few days, to make a move towards the fjords. The Sognfjord 
being impracticable, we fixed our thoughts upon Eide on the 
Hardanger fjord, whence a steamboat could be taken to Bergen. 
Our host seemed doubtful; the roads were “round ;” we “might 
get through.” Disregarding all gloomy hints, however, we set off 
on a sunny morning which turned Voss with its now visible circle 
of shining snowy hills into a fairy place. 
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The scenery between Voss and Eide is less grand than that 
owards Stalheim, the whole Hardanger district being softer in 
character than that of the Sogn; but it was full of beauty never- 
theless. At the Graven Lake came the great pleasure of the day. 
The drivers stopped to parley with some men and inquired about 
the ice. “Was it safe?” “Ja, ja, ja!” and accordingly the 
horses’ heads were turned down a short steep slope; we splashed 
slowly through a watery border, and with a gallop our steeds set off 
across the frozen surface, the prize horse getting up an impromptu 
race with another and beating him hollow. It was an exhilarating 
drive. Sometimes the ice was hard, sometimes rough and heavy ; 
and sometimes “cat-ice” cracked sharply as we passed over it, 
suggesting catastrophes to nervous imaginations. We traversed 
in this way the whole length of the lake, several kilometres, and 
as we went we thought of the fish in the depths below, for whom we 
had angled in summers gone by. At last we turned up the slope at 
the other end of the lake, where the leading sleigh distinguished 
itself by an attempt to roll bodily into a ditch; past the few 
huddled cottages, whose inhabitants seemed all crowded into a 
single window. In summer we had visited these cottages, and the 
men had sung folk-songs to the accompaniment of a Hardanger 
fiddle; ‘“ Ingomard,” a fine old woman in Hardanger dress, work- 
ing her loom awhile for our edification. But we had no time now 
to look up our friends. Down the steep slope of Skjervet we 
hurried, reaching Eide at sunset, to find fjord and the mountains 
bathed in a golden light. Maeland’s Hotel was in full order ‘for 
visitors, and an hour’s interval was sufficient to put a good 
dinner upon the table. 

At night we went on board the Hurdanger, which was to 
sail soon after midnight. Small steamer though she was, her 
berths were comfortable ; but for some hours we preferred ‘the 
open deck and the sight of the winter heavens. The air was cold 
but still. Dark hills hemmed in the narrow fjord, in whose black 
water the stars trailed golden lines. The spell of northern*en- 
chantment was upon the scene, so strange in its utter stillness 
and in the sense of remoteness which it conveyed. Even when 
stowed away in our berths and the steamer in motion, it was 
difficult to lie still, for every now and then there was a sound like 
the crunching of ice, and the open porthole disclosed visions of black 

‘water, and dim hills streaked with white. At length came sound 
sleep, and it was broad daylight when we emerged on deck as the 
boat stopped at Bakke. I do not ask to see anything more beautiful 
than the Hardanger fjord on a sunny winter morning. It was a 
harmony in blue and white, softened with pearly tints; each 
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shade of colour in rock or sky being faithfully reflected in the 
still water below. As we turned into the sheltered bay of 
Rosendal, the steamer’s bows cutting through a thin sheet of 
ice as it went, the mist in the hollows gave an added touch of 
unreality to the fantastic mountain shapes behind, for now the 
sea was solid and the dry land seemed to float. It is not from the 
northern summer, with its long suave days, its clear lights, or 
even from the witchery of its unending evenings, that the romance 
of Norway has its rise; it must be sought in winter, when snow 
and storm, mist and sunlight, struggling together, wrap the land 
in a halo of mystery, making ethereal that which, seen in summer’s 
uncompromising daylight, resolves itself into prosaic matter of 
fact. Again I say, “ Give me Norway in winter!” 

Our journey was now practically over. We floated into Bergen 
upon the stillest of calm waters. Of course our indefatigable 
landlord was upon the quay, and (equally of course) he had pos- 
session of the luggage which we had sent by train from Voss. 
Again he took us under his charge, and even when we had, as we 
thought, parted from him on the deck of the Norge, he reappeared 
once more, having made a special journey across the harbour to 
bring us a parcel of fruit. There is no getting to the end of these 
Norwegians ; they have always a surprise in reserve, and for the 
hundredth time we had humbly to confess ourselves beaten. 

A. Amy BuLey. 
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ffumour. 


“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it.” 
Love’s Labour Lost. 


“ WeLL, good-bye. You will fall a victim, I have not the slightest 
doubt, to Emmeline’s charms.” 

“Yes; but will she allow herself to be charmed ? ” 

“Not if she’s wise. But here is your train. Good-bye; and if 
you break your heart the great remedy for such complaints is 
change of scene, you know. If I hear of you in Africa next week, 
I shall understand what has happened.” 

The speakers shook hands. He found a place in the train, and 
she made her way again to the pony carriage in which she had 
driven him to the station, his farewell words not having been 
perhaps exactly what they would have been if spoken in the hear- 
ing of a less limited audience. 

“ What an idiot he is,” she said to herself, and then she laughed. 
The epithet would not have wounded the feelings of the most 
sensitive of mortals had he read aright the laugh that followed it. 
“Poor George,” was with a sigh her next comment, and a grave 
look clouded her bright face. 

George was the husband for whom her mourning had now 
reached the lavender and white stage. Poor George, he had 
never liked her cousin. But there was no harm in Dan, 
absolutely none. The pony took its time through the hedge- 
shaded lanes—hedges garlanded with wild roses and honey- 
suckle. 

Three days afterwards, the post brought a letter among others 
that was read over more than once by the recipient. It ran 
after this wise :— 


“Dear Lyp1a,—Words spoken in jest, as you and the Greeks 
say,come true. Iam engaged to Miss Winterton. Emmeline—for 
so I have a right now to call her—made me the happiest of men 
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by accepting me this morning. I feel I cannot let a post go without 
telling you my news. WhenI think of how we made a subject 
for ridicule and merriment of an object to me now so precious, I 
indeed come to the conclusion that my fate is better than I 
deserve. 
“Yours always affectionately, 
“DPD, Fores.” 


“P.S.—Emmeline sends her best love, and counts upon your 
presence at the wedding.” 


Lydia's red and white grew very vivid as she read this com- 
munication the first time. On the second perusal, white pre- 
dominated ; on the third, her colour suddenly returned, and she 
laughed. 

“ He is a silly creature,” she told herself; “I will give him 
a good time in revenge. He deserves it. How could I be so 
foolish as to be taken in? Emmeline! Absurd. Poor old 
Emmeline, with her dust cloak and bag of keys.” 

Lydia sat down to her writing-table, and, looking very much 
pleased with herself all the while, wrote as follows :— 


“My pear Day,—I do not deny that your note took me a little 
by surprise, but 1 am very, very glad [three underlines to each 
very| of what you tell me. Of course, our foolish little jokes 
meant nothing. In fact, as a blind, people often joke about those 
they like best. I think Emmeline is most admirably calculated to 
make you happy, and I send my sincerest good wishes for your 
future life. Always, dear Dan, with love to Emmeline, 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“ Lypra BrackENBURY. 


“P.S.—Please give the enclosed note to Mrs. Winterton. I 
cannot forbear wiiting just a Jine to her to say how much your 
engagement, of which I have heard from you, pleases me. She 
will be so glad about it herself, I know.” 


Captain Forbes was at breakfast when Lydia’s letter was 
brought to him. The Winterton family were ranged round the 
table, and without reading his own document he handed at once 
to Mrs. Winterton the note enclosed and addressed to her in his 
cousin’s handwriting. Then he read what she had written to him, 
and his usually lively colour turned to a positive grey. This was 
awful. He had given to Mrs. Winterton a letter to say how much 
pleased Lydia was to have heard from him of his engagement to 
her daughter. What a frightful predicament to be in! He 
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looked to the head of the table where Mrs. Winterton, a most 
grim, stiff and propriety-loving specimen of the British mother, 
sat behind the tea-pot. He looked across to Emmeline in her 
prim, unattractive, old-maidish, latter youth. Howshould he ever 
get out of this? Of course the letter was all nonsense. There 
hadn’t been a word of truth in it. How could there have been? 
Really, Lydia might have known. He had certainly taken a long 
time to compose the effusion and to make it seem as real as 
possible; but to whom would it have occurred, even if she had 
believed such a monstrous impossibility, that she would have gone 
and written off on the spur of the moment to the old woman? 
And she didn’t seem to care one straw. She believed such an 
outrageously impossible thing, without the least hesitation or 
distress! It was nothing to her; evidently nothing at all. 
Good heavens! whata position! what in the world was he to do? 
He scarcely dared look again towards Mrs. Winterton as she 
read the most unfortunate and ill-conceived epistle. How 
furious the woman would be. He would have to apologise. He 
would have to explain that it was only a joke. Only a joke! 
that was a pleasant explanation to have to make. Well, he had 
been in some nasty predicaments before in his life, but this out- 
vied them all. 

As soon as the women had left the room, the door of which he 
had held open for them with the most hang-dog air that human 
being ever wore, Captain Forbes sought refuge in the shrubbery, 
and racked his brains to determine upon the best course of conduct 
to be pursued under the present terrific condition of affairs. He 
had best, he speedily concluded, go and have it out with the old 
woman and get it over. There was nothing really to be gained 
by waiting. It was indeed past praying for. Thereupon he 
retraced his steps, and met Mrs. Winterton, as luck would have it, 
immediately in the hall. 

“May I speak to you for a moment, Mrs. Winterton?” he 
asked, in the most nervous of nervous voices. 

Mrs. Winterton acceded to the request. She was always stiff 
and formal, and whether there was much stiffness and formality 
added to what was usual, the unhappy man was too much 
embarrassed to rightly determine. 

“T am sure I am exceedingly sorry that it should have 
happened,” he began, as soon as he found himself in the drawing- 
room. “Had I had the faintest idea that my cousin would take 
it in that way, and that this would have occurred, I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t sooner have done than write that letter.” Mrs. 
Winterton made no reply. Her pale, cold blue eyes were fixed 
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upon Captain Forbes's agitated countenance. She gives no help, 
he thought, and certainly I don’t deserve it. Ass that I was. 
“ Delirious ass,” as Macgregor would say. ‘ You see,” he went 
hesitating and stammering on, “my cousin, Mrs. Brackenbury, 
did not understand that it was a joke, or of course she wouldn’t 
have written to you treating the matter seriously. No one can 
more regret than I do that I took Miss Winterton’s name in such 
away. You must think it quite unpardonable.” 

“T do not quite understand you, Captain Forbes,” Mrs. 
Winterton replied, in her rigid, frozen voice. “I do not quite 
understand to what you are alluding.” 

“T am alluding to my cousin’s letter to you that sho enclosed 
in one to me. I gave it to you, not for an instant supposing that 
she had taken seriously what I said about my engagement to 
your daughter,” Captain Forbes answered, with the it’s-no-use- 
beating-about-the-bush feeling now uppermost in his distracted 
mind. 

Mrs. Winterton regarded him with a most withering expression. 

“ Am I to understand from you, Captain Forbes,” she inquired, 
“that you have been amusing yourself, writing to Mrs. Bracken- 
bury to inform her as a joke that you were about to become the 
husband of my daughter?” 

“T know it was abominable of me,” Captain Forbes said. “I 
see perfectly that it was wholly unjustifiable, and I regret my 
most atrociously idiotic letter more than words can say.” 

“Yours, certainly, seems an ill-timed pleasantry,” Mrs. Winter- 
ton answered, her blue eyes colder and her icy manner icier than 
ever, “and I should have known nothing of the nature of your 
humour had you not kindly explained it to me. There was no 
word referring to your joke in Mrs. Brackenbury’s letter.” 


Poor Captain Forbes, “delirious ass” twice over he told 
himself. If he’d held his tongue, the old woman would have 
known nothing. He might, he thought, have trusted Lydia not 
to have been deceived in the way that, during the shock of his 
sudden dismay, he had supposed. But it was too bad of her. In 
the sanctuary of his own room, he drew writing materials to him 
again and sent her a briefer letter this time, than the first 
had been, 

“You have got me into a horrible hole,” he wrote, “and I 
never felt such a fool in my life. I am going back to London 
at once.” 

The next morning he found a telegram waiting;for him at his 
club. ‘“ When do you start for Africa ?” 
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“She is really a little wretch,” he thought, smiling. But he 
could forgive anything better than that she should have received 
calmly, even gladly, the announcement of his engagement to— 
well, to anybody, not only to poor Emmeline, in fact. 

“T start for Africa next week,” he telegraphed. “Shall I come 
and see you first?” 

“Tf you like,” the answer came. 

There was no going to Africa for him. 
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Cricks on Cravellers. 


A TRAVELLER in France, they say, 
To break his journey stopped a day 
In a small country town; 

And within sight of his hotel, 
That he might hear the dinner-bell, 
Paced slowly up and down. 


While thus with measured step he strolled, 
A man in blouse, not young, nor old, 
But just betwixt the two, 
Approached him with respectful air, 
Bowed, raised his cap (the worse for wear), 
As courteous Frenchmen do. 


“Monsieur,” he said, “pray pardon me, 
If to remind you I’m so free” 
(And here he bowed again) ; 
“Not to forget the man to pay, 
Who carried to the inn to-day, 
Your luggage from the train.” 


The trav'ller stared, and said, “’Tis true, 
Till now to pay the porter’s due 

I really quite forgot ; 
Here are two francs.” With eager look 
The man in blouse the money took, 

And bolted like a shot. 


When he had well and amply dined, 

The traveller soon felt inclined 
To saunter out again ; 

But first, as by an afterthought, 

Said, “Jean, I’ve paid the man who brought 
My luggage from the train.” 
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TRICKS ON TRAVELLERS. 


“What man?” asked Jean, with puzzled mien, 


“Our custom here has always been, 
And is so, Monsieur, still: 

To our hotel when strangers come, 

Old Michel brings their luggage home, 
‘Tis charged for in the bill.” 


“Then I’ve been nicely done to-day,” 
The trav'ller said, and went his way 

_ Along the narrow street ; 
And chanced, while thinking of the ruse 
Imagined by the rogue in blouse, 

The very man to meet. 


“You shameless vagabond!” he cried, 
“Gently, Monsieur,” the man replied ; 
“Hard words won’t serve your turn; 
With me you've cause to be content, 
I give a fair equivalent 
For evry sou I earn. 


“A two-frane piece you offered me, 
Because I helped your memory— 
And this you can’t deny— 
When I reminded you to pay 
The porter you employed to-day, 
I never said ’twas I!” 


CuHarLes HERVEY. 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuapter III. 


Fiorence sat thinking over Walter’s hint concerning his health. 
She had succeeded in frightening herself a good deal; for there 
was really nothing the matter with him that rest and change 
would not set right. She remembered all the years he had been 
constantly at work, for even in their holidays he had taken away 
something he wanted to get done, and for the first time she 
realised how great the strain must have been upon him. “ He 
must long for a change,” she thought, “for a break in his life, an 
upsetting of its present programme. The best thing of all would 
be a sea voyage. That would do him a world of good.” She 
fancied him on board a P. and O., walking up and down the long 
deck, drinking in life and strength. How vigorous he would 
grow ; how sun-burnt and handsome, and how delightful it would 
be to see him return. She hoped that Mr. Fisher would offer 
him a special correspondentship for a time, or something that 
would break the routine of his life and give him the excitement 
and pleasure that a spell of rest and complete change would 
entail. She would talk to Mr. Fisher herself, she thought. He 
always liked arranging other people’s lives; he was so clever in 
setting things right for any one who consulted him, and so 
helpful; and no doubt he had noticed already that Walter was 
looking ill. 

“But he is quite well; it is nothing but overwork, and that 
can soon be set right ” 

There was a double knock at the street door. 

It was only eleven o'clock, too early for visitors. Florence left 
off thinking of Walter to wonder who it could be. The door was 
opened and shut, the servant’s footsteps going up to the drawing- 
room were followed by others so soft that they could scarcely be 
heard at all. 

“Mrs. Baines, ma’am. She told me to say that she was most 
anxious to see you.” 
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“Mrs. Baines?” Florence exclaimed absently. It was so 
long since she had seen Aunt Anne, and she had never heard 
her called by her formal name that for the moment she was 
puzzled. Then she remembered and went up quickly to meet her 
visitor. 

Aunt Anne was sitting on the little yellow couch near the 
window. She looked thin and spare, as she had done at Brighton, 
but she had a woebegone air now that had not belonged to her 
then. She was in deep mourning; there was a mass of crape on 
her bonnet, and a limp cashmere shawl clung about her shoulders. 
She rose slowly as Florence entered, but did not advance a single 
step. 

She stretched out her arms; the black shawl gave them the 
appearance of wings; they made her look, as she stood with her 
back to the light, like a large bat. But the illusion was only 
momentary, and then the wan face, the many wrinkles and the 
nervous twitch of the left eye all helped to make an effect that 
was pathetic enough. 

“Florence,” she said in a tremulous voice, “I felt that I must 
see you and Walter again,” and she folded Mrs. Hibbert to her 
heart. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Aunt Anne,” Florence answered 
simply. “ Are you quite well, and are you staying in London ?— 
But you are in deep mourning ; I hope you have not had any 
very sad loss?” 

The tears came into the poor old lady’s eyes. 

“My dear,” she said still more tremulously than before, “ you 
are evidently not aware of my great bereavement; but I might 
have known that, for if you had been you would have written to 
me. Florence, I am a widow; I am alone in the world.” 

Mrs. Hibbert put her hands softly on Aunt Anne’s and kissed 
her. 

“T didn’t know, I had no idea, and Walter had not——” 

“T knew it. Don’t think that I have wronged either you or 
him. I knew that you were ignorant of all that had happened to 
me or you would have written to express your sympathy, though, 
if you had, I might not even have received your letter, for I have 
been homeless too,” Mrs. Baines said sadly. She stopped for a 
moment, then watching Florence intently she went on in a 
‘choking voice, “Mr. Baines has been dead more than eight 
months. He died as he had lived, my darling. He thought of 
you both three weeks before his death,” and her left eye winked. 

“Tt was very kind of him,” Florence said gratefully ; “and you, 
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dear Aunt Anne,” she asked gently, “are you staying in London 
for the present? Where are you living ?” 

It seemed as if Aunt Anne gathered up all her strength to answer. 

“My dear, I am in London because I am destitute—destitute, 
Florence, and—and I have to work for my living.” 

Her niece was too much astonished to answer for a minute. 

“But, Aunt Anne,” she exclaimed, “how can you work? what 
can you have strength to do, you poor dear ?” 

Aunt Anne hesitated a moment; she winked again in an absent 
unconscious manner, and then answered with great solemnity : 

“T have accepted a post at South Kensington as chaperon to a 
young married lady whose husband is abroad. She has a young 
sister staying with her, and her husband does not approve of their 
being alone without some older person to protect them.” 

“It is very brave of you to go out into the world now,” 
Florence said admiringly. 

“My dear, it would be most repugnant to me to be a burden 
to any one, even to those who love me best; that is why—-why I 
did it, Florence.” 

“ And are they kind to you? do they treat you quite properly ?” 
Mrs. Hibbert inquired anxiously. 

The old lady drew herself up and answered severely : 

“T should not stay with them an hour if they ever forgot what 
was due tome. They treat me with the greatest respect.” 

“But why have you been obliged to do this, you poor Aunt 
Anne? Had Mr. Baines no money to leave you?” 

Aunt Anne’s mouth twitched as she heard the Mr. Baines, 
but Florence had never thought of him as anything else, and 
when the two last words slipped out she felt it would be better 
to go on and not to notice her mistake. 

“No, my love, at his death his income ceased; there was 
barely enough for immediate expenses, and then—and then I had 
to go out into the world.” 

It was terrible to see how keenly Aunt Anne suffered; how 
fully alive she was to the sad side of her own position. Poor old 
lady, it was impossible to help feeling very much for her, 
Florence thought. 

“ And had he no relations at all who could help you, dear?” she 
asked, wondering that none should have held out a helping hand. 

“No, not one. I married for love, as you did; that is one 
reason why I knew that you would feel for me.” 

There was a world of sadness in her voice as she said the last 
words; her face seemed to grow thinner and paler as she related 
her troubles. She looked far older, too, than she had done on the 
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Brighton day. |The little lines about her face had become 
wrinkles ; her; hair was scantier and greyer; her eyes deeper set 
in her head; her hands were the thin dry hands of old age. 

Florence ached for her, and pondered things over for a moment. 
Walter was not rich, and he was not strong just now, the hint 
of yesterday had sunk deep in her heart. Still, he and she must 
try and make this poor soul’s few remaining years comfortable, 
if no one else could be found on whom she had a claim. She 
did not think she would care for Aunt Anne to come and live 
with them; she remembered an aunt who had lived in her 
girlhood’s home, who had not been a success. But they might 
for all that do something; the old lady could not be left 
to the wide world’s tender mercies. Florence knew but little 
of her husband’s relations, except that he had no near or intimate 
ones left, but there might be some outlying cousins sufficiently 
near to Aunt Anne to make their helping her a moral obligation. 

“Have you no friends—no relations at all, dear Aunt Anne?” 
she asked. 

With a long sigh Mrs. Baines answered : 

“Florence ’—she gave a gulp before she went on, as if to show 
that what she had to tell was almost too sad to be put into words 
— “Sir William Rammage is my own cousin, he has thousands and 
thousands a year, and he refuses to allow me anything. I went 
to him when I first came to London and begged him to give me a 
small income so that I might not be obliged to go out into the 
world; but he said that he had so many claims upon him that it 
was impossible. Yet he and I were babes together; we lay in the 
same cradle once, while our mothers stood over us, hand in hand. 
But though we had not met since we were six years old till I 
went to him in my distress a few months ago, he refused to do 
anything for me.” 

“ Have you been in London long then, Aunt Anne?” 

“T have been here five months, Florence. I took a lodging on 
the little means I had left, and then—and then I had to struggle 
as best I could.” 

“You should have come to us before, poor dear.” 

“T should have done so, my love, but my lodging was too 
simple, and I was not in a position to receive you as I could 
have wished. I waited, hoping that Sir William would see that 
- it was incumbent on him to make me an adequate allowance ; but 
he has not done so.” 

“ And won't he do anything for you? Ifheis rich he might 
do something temporarily, even if he won’t make you a permanent 
allowance. Has he done nothing?” 
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Mrs. Baines shook her head sadly. 

“He sent me some port wine, my love, but port wine is always 
pernicious to me, I wrote and told him so, but he did not even 
reply. It is not four years ago since he was Lord Mayor of 
London, and yet he will do nothing for me.” 

She had lost her air of distress, there was a dogged dignity in 
her manner ; she stood up and looked at her niece; it seemed as 
if, in speaking of Sir William Rammage, she remembered that the 
world had used her shamefully, and she had determined to give it 
back bitter scorn for its indifference to her griefs. 

“Lord Mayor of London,” Mrs. Hibbert repeated, and rubbed 
her eyes a little; it seemed like part of a play and not a very 
sane one—the old lady, her deep mourning, her winking left eye, 
and the sudden introduction of a Lord Mayor, 

“Yes, Lord Mayor of London,” repeated Mrs. Baines, “ and he 
lets me work for my daily bread.” 

“Ts Walter also related to the Lord Mayor ? ” 

“No, my love. Your Walter’s grandfather married twice, I 
was the daughter of the first marriage—my mother was the 
daughter of a London merchant—your Walter’s father was the 
son of the second marriage.” 

“Tt is too complicated to understand,” Florence answered in 
despair. ‘And is there no one else, Aunt Anne?” 

‘There are many others, but they are indifferent as he is, they 
are cold and hard, Florence; that is a lesson one has to learn 
when fortune deserts one,’ and the old lady shook her head 
mournfully. 

“But, dear Aunt Anne,” Florence said, aghast at this sudden 
vista of the world, “tell me who they are besides Sir William 
Rammage ; let Walter try what can be done. Surely they cannot 
all be as cold and hard as you think.” 

“Tt is of no use, my love,” Mrs. Baines said sadly. 

“But perhaps you are mistaken, Aunt Anne, and they will 
after all do something for you. Do tell me who they are.” 

Mrs. Baines drew herself up proudly, the tears that had seemed 
to be on their way a minute ago must have retreated suddenly, for 
her eyes looked bright, and she spoke in a quick, determined voice. 

“My love,” she said, “you must not expect me to give you an 
account of all my friends and relations and of what they will or 
will not do for me. Don’t question me, my love, for I cannot 
allow it—I cannot indeed. I have told you that I am destitute, 
that I am a widow, that I am working for my living; and that 
must suffice. I am deeply attached to you and Walter; there is 
in my heart a picture that will never be effaced of you and; him 
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standing in our garden at Rottingdean, of your going away in the 
sunshine with flowers and preserve in your hands—the preserve 
that I myself had made. It is because I love you that I have come 
to you to-day, and because I feel assured that you love me; but 
you must remember, Florence, that I am your aunt, and you must 
treat me with proper respect and consideration.” 


“But, Aunt, Anne ” Florence began astonished. 

Mrs. Baines put her hand on Florence’s shoulder. 

“There there,” she said, forgivingly, “I know you did not 
mean to hurt me, but”—and here her voice grew tender and 
tremulous again—“ no one, not even you or Walter, must presume, 
for I cannot allow it. There—kiss me,” and she pulled Florence’s 
head down on to her breast, while suddenly—for there were 
wonderfully quick transitions of feeling expressed on the old wan 
face all through the interview—a smile that was almost joyous 
came to her lips. “Iam so glad to see you again, my dear,” she 
said; “I have looked forward to this day for years. I loved you 
from the very first moment I saw you at Brighton, and I have 
always loved your Walter. Iwish,” she went on, as Florence gently 
disengaged herself from the black cashmere embrace, “I wish 
you could remember him a little boyas Ido. He had the darkest 
eyes and the lightest hair in the world.” 

“ His hair is a beautiful brown now,” her niece answered, rather 
thankfully. 

“ Yes, my love, it is,” the old lady said, with a little glee at the 
young wife’s pride. “And so is yours. I think you have the 
prettiest hair I ever saw.” There was not a shade of flattery 
in her voice, so that Florence was appeased after the severe 
snub of a moment ago, and smoothed her plaits with much 
complacency. ‘ And now, tell me when will your dear one be at 
home, for I long to see him?” 

“ He is very uncertain, Aunt Anne, I fear he has no fixed time, 
but I know that he will try and make one to see you when he 
hears that you are in town.” 

“T am sure he will,” Mrs. Baines said, evidently certain that 
there was no doubt at al! about that. “Are the dear children 
at home?” she inquired, “I long for a sight of them.” 

“Shall I call them ? ” 

“Yes, my love ; it will do my heart good to look at them.” 

-Nothing loth, Florence opened the door and called upstairs : 

“Monty and Catty, are you there, my beauties? I want you, 
my chicks.” f 

There was a quick patter-patter overhead, a door opened and 
two little voices answered both at once: 
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“We'll come, mummy, we'll come.” 

A moment later there entered a sturdy boy of six, with eyes 
like his father’s, and a girl of three and a half, with nut-brown hair 
hanging down her back. 

““We are come, mummy,” they exclaimed joyfully, as their 
mother, taking their fat hands in hers, led them up to Aunt Anne. 
The old lady took them in her arms and kissed them. 

“Bless them,” she said, “bless them. I should have known 
them anywhere. They couldn’t be any one else’s children. My 
darlings, do you know me?” Monty drew back a little way and 
looked at her saucily as if he thought the question rather a joke. 

“No, we don’t know you,” he answered in a jovial voice, “ we 
don’t know you a bit.” 

“Bless him,” exclaimed Aunt Anne, and laughed aloud for 
glee. ‘He is so like his father, it makes me forget all my sorrows 
tosee him. My dear children,” she went on, solemnly addressing 
them, “I did not bring you anything, but before the day is 
finished you shall have proof that Aunt Anne loves you. Good- 
bye, my dears, good-bye,” and she looked at their mother with an 
expression that said plainly, “Send them away.” 

Florence opened the door and the children pattered back to the 
nursery. When they had gone Mrs. Baines rose. 

“TI must go too,’ she said sadly, as if she had overtaken her 
griefs and sorrows again, “for Iam no longer my own mistress. 
Remember that, dear, when you think of me, or when you and 
Walter converse together.” 

“ But it is nearly one o'clock, will not you stay and lunch? 
Walter might come, and he would be so glad to see you,” Florence 
said anxiously, remembering that as yet she had done nothing to 
help the old lady, and without her husband she felt it was too 
awkward a task to attempt. 

“No, my dear, no; but I shall come again when you least 
expect me, on the chance of finding you at home.” 

“And is there nothing I can do for you, Aunt Anne?” 
Florence asked, hesitatingly, “no way in which I can be useful to 
you?” 

“No, my dear, no; but thank you and bless you for your 
tender heart. There is nothing I want. I wish you could see 
Mrs. North, Florence, she is kindness itself. I have been in the 
house five weeks, and they have never once failed to show me the 
attention that is due to me,” she said, with grave dignity. ‘“ We 
went to Covent Garden theatre last night—I refused to go to 
Drury Lane, for I did not approve of the name of the piece—they 
insisted on giving me the best place, and were most anxious when 
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we reached home for fear I had taken cold whilst waiting for the 
carriage.” 

It seemed as if Aunt Anne had been extraordinarily lucky. 

“And you like being with young people, I think,” Florence 
said, noticing how her sad face lighted up while she speke of the 
theatre. 

“Tt is always a pleasure to me to witness happiness in others,” 
Aunt Anne answered, with a long benevolent sigh, “and it is a 
comfort to know that to this beautiful girl—for Mrs. North is 
only four-and-twenty, my dear—my presence is beneficial and 
my experience of life useful. I wish you would come and call on 
her.” 

“But she might not like it? I don’t see why she should desire 
my acquaintance.” 

“She would think it the greatest honour to know anybody 
belonging to me.” 

“Ts she an old friend, Aunt Anne, or how did you know her?” 
Florence asked, wondering at the great kindness extended to 
the old lady, and whether there was a deep foundation for it. 
She did not think it likely, from all that she had heard, that 
companions were generally treated with so much consideration. 
For a moment Aunt Anne was silent, then she answered coldly : 

“T met her through an advertisement. But you must not 
question me, you must not indeed, Florence, I never allowed 
any one to do that, and I am too old to begin ; too old, and feeble 
and worn out to allow it even from you, my love.” 

“ But, dear Aunt Anne, I did not mean to hurt or offend you in 
any way. I merely wondered, since these people were so kind to 
you, if they were new or old friends,” Florence said affection- 
ately, but still a little stiffly, for now that she had been assured 
the old lady was so well provided for, she felt that she might 
defend herself. 

“Then you must forgive me,’ Mrs. Baines said penitently, 
“T know I am foolishly sensitive sometimes, but in my heart 1 
shall never misjudge you or Walter; be assured of that, my 
darling.” 

She went slowly up to a little ebony-framed looking-glass that 
was over a bracket in an out-of-the-way corner—it was odd that 
she should even have noticed it—and stood before it arranging 
her bonnet, till she was a mass of blackness and woe. “My 
love,” she said, “ would you permit your servant to call a cab for 
me? I prefer a hansom. I promised Mrs. North that I would 
return to luncheon, and I fear that I am already a little behind 
hand.” 
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“Oh, but hansoms are so expensive, and I have been the 
cause——” Florence began as she put her hand on the bell. 

“T must beg you not to mention it. I would spend my last 
penny on you and Walter, you know I would.” Mrs. Baines 
answered with the manner that had carried all before it at 
Brighton. It brought back to Florence’s memory her own help- 
lessness and Walter’s on that morning which had ended in the 
carrying away of jam and yellow flowers from Rottingdean. She 
went down-stairs with the old lady and opened the door. Mrs. 
Baines looked at the hansom and winked. “It is a curious thing, 
my dear Florence,” she said, “but ever since I can remember 1 
have had a marked repugnance to a grey horse.” 

“Shall we send it away, and get another?” 

“No, my dear, no; I think it foolish to encourage a prejudice, 
nothing would induce me now not to go by that cab.” 

She gathered her shawl close round her shoulders and went slowly 
down the steps; when she was safely in the hansom and the door 
closed in front of her, she bowed with dignity to Florence, as if 
from the private box of a theatre. 

That same afternoon there arrived a pot of maidenhair fern 
with a card attached to it on which was written, Mrs. Walter 
Hibbert, from Aunt Anne, and two smaller pots of bright flowers 
For the dear children. 

“ How very kind of her,” exclaimed Florence; “ but she ought 
not to spend her money on us, the money she earns too. Oh, she 
is much too generous.” 


Cuapter IV, 


“‘T wish we could do something for Aunt Anne,” Mrs. Hibbert 
said to her husband that evening. “It was very kind of her to 
send us those flowers.” 

“ Let’s ask her to dine.” 

“Of course we will, she is longing to see you; still, asking her 
to dine will not be doing anything for her.” 

“ But it will please her very much, she likes being treated with 
respect,” Walter laughed. ‘“ Let’s send her a formal invitation. 
You see these people she is with evidently like her and may give 
her a hundred or two a year, quite as much as she wants, so that 
all we can do is to show her some attention. Therefore, I repeat, 
let’s ask her to dine.” 

“Tt’s so like a man’s suggestion,” Florence exclaimed ; “ but 
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still, we'll do it if you like. She wants to see you. Of course she 
may not be able to come if her time is not her own.” 

“ We must risk that—I'll tell you what, Floggie dear, ask her 
for next Thursday, with Fisher and Wimple and Ethel Dunlop. 
She’ll make the number up to six, which will be better than five. 
It will please her enormously to be asked to meet people—in your 
invitation say a small dinner-party.” 

“Very well. It will be a comfort if she takes Mr. Wimple off 
our hands. Perhaps she will.” 

So a quite formal invitation was sent to Aunt Anne, and her 
reply awaited with much anxiety. It came the next morning, and 
ran thus :-— 


“My pear FLorENcE,— 

“Tt gives me sincere pleasure to accept the invitation that 
you and your dear Walter have sent me for next Thursday. It is 
long since I went into society, except in this house, where it is a 
matter of duty. But, for your sakes, dears, I will put aside my 
sorrow for the evening, and try to enjoy, as I ought, the pleasure 
of seeing you both, and of meeting those whom you honour with 
your friendship. 

“Tn the happiness and excitement of seeing you the other day, 
dear Florence, I forgot to mention one object of my visit. It is 
most important to me in my present unfortunate position to hide 
my poverty and to preserve an appearance that will prevent me 
from being slighted in the society in which—sorely against my 
will—I am thrown. Will you, therefore, my dear ones, send me 
a black satin sunshade, plain but good, lined with black in 
preference to white, and with a handle sufficiently distinctive to 
prevent its being mistaken for another person’s if it is left in the 
hall when I am paying visits. There are many other things I 
require, but I do not like to tax your kindness too far, or, knowing 
your generous hearts, to cause you disquiet even by naming them. 
At the same time, dear Florence, I am sure you will understand 
my embarrassment when I tell you I only possess four pocket- 
handkerchiefs fit to use in a house like this. If you have any 
lying by you with a deep black border, and would lend them to 
me till you require them, it would be a real boon. 

“Kiss your sweet children for me. I sent them yesterday a 
little token that I did not cease to think of you all as soon as I 
had left you presence—as the world is only too prone to do. 

“ Your affectionate Aunt, 
“ Anne Barnes. 


“P.S.—I should be glad, my darlings, to have the sunshade 
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without delay, for the afternoons are getting to be so bright and 
sunny that I have requested Mrs. North to have out the open 
carriage for her afternoon drive.” 


“ Really, Walter,” Mrs. Hibbert said, “she is a most extra- 
ordinary person. If she is so poor that she cannot buy a few 
pocket-handkerchiefs, why did she send us those presents yester- 
day? Flowers are expensive at this time of year.” 

“It was very like her,” Walter answered ; “I remember years 
ago hearing that she had quarrelled with my Uncle Tom because 
she sent his son a wedding present, and then he would not lend 
her the money to pay the bill.” 

“Of course we will send her the things, but she is a foolish 
old lady. As if I should keep deep black-bordered handkerchiefs 
by me; really it is too absurd.” 

“Yes, darling, it is too absurd. Still, send her a nice 
sunshade, or whatever it is she wants; I suppose a pound or two 
will do it,” Walter said, and hurried off to the office. 

But Florence sat thinking. The sunshade and the hand- 
kerchiefs would make a big hole in the money allowed for weekly 
expenses, could not indeed come out of it. She wished she could 
take things as easily as Walter did, but the small werries of life 
never fell upon him as they did upon her. She was inclined to 
think that it was the small worries that made wrinkles, and she 
thought of those on poor Aunt Anne’s face. Perhaps that was 
why women as a rule had so many more lines than men. The 
lines on a man’s face were generally fewer and deeper, but on a 
woman’s they were small and everywhere, they symbolised the 
little cares of every day, the petty anxieties that found men too 
hard to mark. She went through her accounts, she was one of 
those women who keep them carefully, who know to a penny how 
they spent their last five-pound note. But it was only because 
she was anxious to give Walter the very best that could be got 
out of his income that she measured so often the length and 
breadth of her purse. However, it was no good. The old lady 
must have her sunshade and her handkerchiefs. So Florence 
walked to Regent Street and back to buy them. She went 
without the gloves she had promised herself, and determined that 
Catty should wait for a hat, and that she would cut down the 
dessert for a week at the little evening dinner. 

The brown paper parcel was directed and sent off to Mrs. 
Baines. With a sigh Florence wished she were more generous, 
and dismissed the whole business from her mind. 

“Mrs. Baines called, ma’am,” the servant said, when she 
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reached home that day. ‘She wanted the address of a very good 
dressmaker.” 

“Is she here? I hope you begged her to come in?” Florence 
asked, with a vision of Aunt Anne calling in a hurry, tired by 
her walk, and distressed at finding no one at home. 

“Oh no, ma’am; she didn’t get out of the carriage when she 
heard you were not in. I gave her Madame Celestine’s address, 
and said that she had made your best evening gown, as she was 
very particular about its being a grand dressmaker.” 

“TI suppose it was for Mrs. North,” Florence thought. ‘‘ Poor 
Aunt Anne is not likely to want Madame Celestine.” 

Then she imagined the spare old lady in a scanty black gown 
going out with the pretty, and probably beautifully dressed girls 
to whom she was chaperon. 

As a sort of amends for the unkindness of fate, Florence made 
some little soft white adornments for throat and wrists such as 
widows wear and that yet look smart, and, packing them in a 
cardboard box, sent them—With kind love to Aunt Anne:— 
“Perhaps they will gratify her pride a little, poor dear, and it 
is so nice to have one’s pride gratified,” she thought. And 
then, for a space, Aunt Anne was almost forgotten. 

The days slipped by anxiously enough to the Hibberts—to 
Walter, for he knew that Mr. Fisher meant to talk with Florence 
about something that had been agreed between them at the 
office ; to Florence, because without increasing the bills she really 
could not manage to put that little dinner together. Walter was 
particular; he liked luxuries, and things well managed, and she 
could never bear to disappoint him. However, the evening came 
at last. The flowers and dessert were arranged, the claret was at 
the right temperature, the champagne was in ice. Florence went 
upstairs to say good-night to the children, and to rest for five 
minutes. Walter came in with a flower for her dress. 

“It is so like you,” she said as she kissed it; “you are always 
the thoughtfulest old man in the world.” 

“T wished I had bought one for Aunt Anne as I came along in 
the hansom ; but I forgot it at first and then I was afraid to go 
back because it was getting so late.” 

He dressed and went downstairs. Florence leisurely began 
to get ready. ‘Ten minutes later a carriage stopped ; a bell rang, 
there was a loud double knock—some one had arrived. 

“But it is a quarter of an hour too soon?” she said in dismay 
to Maria who was helping her. 


The maid stood on tiptoe by the window to see who the early 
comer might be. 
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“It’s only Mrs. Baines, ma’am.” 

They had learned to say “only” already, Florence thought. 
She was angry at the word, yet relieved at its not being a more 
important visitor. 

“T am very vexed at not being dressed to receive her,” she 
said coldly, in order to give Mrs. Baines importance. “ Make 
haste and fasten my dress, Maria.” 

There was a sound of some one coming upstairs, a rustle of 
silk, and a gentle knock at-the bedroom door. 

“My darling, I came early on purpose. May I be allowed to 
enter, dear Florence?” 

The voice was certainly Aunt Anne’s, but the tone was so 
joyous, so different from the woebegone one of ten days ago that 
it filled her hearer with amazement. 

“Come in, Aunt Anne, if you like; but I am not quite ready.” 

“T know that, my love. I hoped you would not be,” and Aunt 
Anne entered, beaming with satisfaction, beautifully dressed, her 
long robe trailing, her thin throat wrapped with softest white of 
some filmy kind, her shoes fastened with heavy bows that showed 
a paste diamond in them, her hands full of flowers. Florence 
could scarcely believe her eyes. 

“ Aunt Anne!” she exclaimed, and stood still looking at her. 

“Yes, my love,” the old lady laughed. ‘“ Aunt Anne; and she 
has brought you these flowers. I thought they might adorn your 
room, and that they would prove how much you were in my 
mind, even while I was away from you. Would you gratify me 
by wearing one or two? Isee you have a white rose there, but I 
am sure Walter will not mind your wearing one of his aunt’s 
flowers ; and, my love, perhaps you will permit your maid to take 
the rest downstairs to arrange before the arrival of your other 
guests. I will myself help you to finish your toilette.” 

With an air that was a command, she gave the flowers to Maria 
and carefully watched her out of the room. Then turning to 
Florence, she asked with the joyousness still in her manner, “ And 
now, my dear, tell me if you like my dress?” 

“Tt is quite beautiful, and so handsome.” 

“ My darling, I am thankful to hear you say that, for I bought 
it to do you honour. I was touched to get your invitation, and 
determined that you should not be ashamed of me. Did the house- 
maid tell you that she gave me Madame Celestine’s address ?” 

“Yes. But, Aunt Anne, I hope you bargained with her. She 
costs a fortine if you don’t.” 

“Never mind what she costs. I wished to prove to you both 
how much I loved you and desired to do you honour. And now 
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my dear, I perceive that you are ready, let us go down. I have 
not seen Walter yet, and am longing to put my arms round his 
dear neck before any one else arrives and forces me into a 
formality that my heart would resent.” 

She turned and led the way downstairs. Florence followed 
meekly, feeling almost shabby and altogether left in the shade by the 
magnificent relation who had appeared for their simple party. 

Aunt Anne trod with the footstep of one who knew the house 
well; she opened the drawing-room door with an air of precision, 
and going towards Walter, who met her half way across the 
room, dropped her head with its white cap on his shoulder. 

“ My dear Walter, no words can express how glad I am to see 
you again, to meet you in your own house, in your own room. It 
makes me forget all I have suffered since we parted; it even 
forces me to be gay,” she murmured, in an almost sobbing tone. 

“All right, dear,” he said cheerily, giving her a kiss. ‘“ We 
are very glad to see you. Why, you look uncommonly well; and I 
say, what an awful swell you are—isn’t she, Floggie ? ” 

“He is precisely the same—the same as ever,” laughed out the 
old lady just as she had at Brighton seven years before. “ Pre- 
cisely the same. Oh, my dear Walter, I shall——” 

But here the door opened and for the moment Mr. Wimple’s 
arrival put an end to Aunt Anne’s remembrances. 

Mr. Wimple was evidently conscious of his evening clothes ; 
his waistcoat was cut so as to show as much white shirt as 
possible; his tie looked a little rumpled, as though the first 
attempt at making a bow had not been successful. He shook 
hands solemnly with his host and hostess, then looked round 
almost sadly, and in a voice that was full of grave meaning said it 
was cold and chilly. 

“ Cough better?” Walter inquired. 

r “ Yes, it is better,” Mr. Wimple replied slowly after a moment’s 
consideration. 

“That’s right,” his host said cheerily; “and now, Alfred, I 
must introduce you to my aunt, Mrs. Baines, Alfred Wimple is 
an old schoolfellow of mine, Aunt Anne.” 

The old lady put out her gloved hand with the lace ruffle round 
the wrist. 

“T am glad to meet you,” she said. “It is always a pleasure to 
me to meet any one who has been intimately associated with my 
dear Walter.” 

“And to me to meet any one belonging to him,” Mr. Wimple 


responded, with much gravity. “ Walter is the oldest, and I may 
say the dearest, friend I possess.” 
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“Tt makes us also friends,” Aunt Anne said, with a smile. 
“For it would be impossible that any one loving my dear Walter 
should not possess my friendship.” 

The other guests entered. The old lady moved farther off to 
give them room, and standing a little outside the circle talked to 
Mr. Wimple till dinner was announced. Then Walter went up to 
his proud relation. 

“It is so like a dream to be here with you, to be going down 
on your arm—dear children,” she whispered as they descended the 
narrow staircase. 

Looking back, Florence always felt that Aunt Anne had been 
the heroine of that party. She took the lead in conversation, the 
others waiting for her to speak, and no one dared to break up the 
group at table into tée-d-téte talk. She was so bright and full of 
life and had so much to say that she carried all before her. 
Ethel Dunlop, young and pretty, felt piqued; usually Mr. Fisher 
was attentive to her, to-night he talked entirely to Mrs. Baines. 
That horrid Mr. Wimple, as she called him in her thoughts, had 
been quite attentive when she met him before, but now he too 
kept his eyes fixed on the old lady opposite; but for her host she 
would have felt neglected. And it was odd how well Aunt Anne 
managed to flirt with everybody. 

“Mrs, Baines has given me some useful hints about birds,” Mr. 
Fisher said to Florence with a suspicion of amusement in his voice ; 
“if I had been as wise formerly as she has made me to-night the 
white cockatoo might have been living still. We ought to have 
met years ago, Mrs. Baines,” he said, turning to her. 

“JT think so too,” she said winningly. “It is such a pleasure to 
meet my dear Walter’s and Florence’s friends,’ she added, looking 
round the table and giving a strange little wink at the last word 
that made Mr. Wimple feel almost uncomfortable. “It is a 
privilege that I have looked forward to for years, but that living 
in the country has hitherto made impossible. Now that I am in 
London I hope I shall meet them all in turn.” Then she lowered 
her voice and went on to the editor: “I have heard so much of 
you, Mr. Fisher, if you will forgive me for saying so, though a 
great career like yours implies that all the world has heard of you.” 

“T wish it could be called a great career, my dear lady,” he 
answered, feeling that she was a person whose death would deserve 
a paragraph simply on account of the extraordinary knowledge of 
the world she possessed. ‘‘ Unfortunately it has been a very 
ordinary one, but I can assure you that I am most glad to meet 
you to-night. I ought to have been at a city dinner, and shall 
always congratulate myself on my happier condition.” 
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“T should like to see a city dinner,” Mrs. Baines said sadly. 
“T wish I could send you my invitations. I go to too many, I 
fear.” 

“T suppose you have been to a great many also, Mr. Wimple?” 
Aunt Anne inquired, careful to exclude no one from her little 
court. 

“To one only, I regret to say, Mrs. Baines,” Mr. Wimple 
answered solemnly ; “four years ago I went to the solitary one I 
ever attended.” 

“ Ah, that was during the mayoralty of Sir William Rammage.” 

“Do you know him, Mrs. Baines, or do you keep a record of the 
Lord Mayors ?” Mr. Fisher asked. 

“T knew him well, years and years—I am afraid I should shock 
you—you are all so young—if I said how many years ago,” she 
answered ; and Mr. Fisher, who was well on in his forties, thought 
she was really a charming old lady. 

“He is a great friend of my uncle’s, he is a very old client of 
his,’ Mr. Wimple said, looking at Mrs. Baines again with his 
strange fixed gaze, while Ethel Dunlop thought that that horrid 
Mr. Wimple was actually making eyes at the old lady as he did 
at every one else. 

“ And may I ask if you also are on intimate terms with him ?” 
Mrs. Baines said. 

“No, I have only met him at my uncle’s. He is very rich,” he 
added, with a sigh, “and rich people are not much in my way. 
Literary people and out-at-elbow scribblers are my usual associates ; 
for,” he went on, remembering that there was a possibility of 
‘loing some business with Mr. Fisher, and that he had better make 
an impression on the great man, “I never met any illustrious 
members of that profession till to-night, excepting our friend 
Walter of course.” 

Mr. Fisher looked a little disgusted and turned to the young 
lady of the party. 

“Have you been very musical lately, Miss Dunlop?” he 
inquired. 

“No,” she answered, “not very. But we enjoyed the concert. 
It was very kind of you to send me the tickets.” 

The editor’s face lighted up. 

“Tam glad,” he said ; “ and did you find a pleasant chaperon ?”’ 

“Oh yes, thank you. I went with my cousin George Dighton.” 

“Ts that the good-looking youth I saw you with once?” 

“Youth.” Ethel laughed, “ he is three-and-twenty.” 

“ A most mature age,” and a smile flickered over Mr. Fishez’s 
grave face; “and does he often escort you to concerts ?” 
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“ Occasionally.” 

“He is fortunate in having the privilege as well as the time 
to avail himself of it,” the editor said formally. His manner was 
always reserved, sometimes even a little stately. Now and then, 
oddly enough, it reminded one of Aunt Anne’s, though it was a 
generation younger, and he had not her faculty for long words. 

“You never seem able to go to concerts. It is quite sad and 
wicked,” Ethel said brightly. 

He looked up as if he liked her. 

“ Not often. Perhaps some day if you would honour me, only 
I am not a cousin; still I have passed the giddy age of Mr. 
Dighton.” 

“We will, we will,” she laughed, and nodded; “but only 
relations are able to survive the responsibility of taking me about 
alone, perhaps Mrs. Hibbert would ——” 

“Ah yes, Mr. Wimple,” they heard Mrs. Baines say, “I have 
good reason to know Sir Willian Rammage. He is my own 
cousin, though for years and years we had not met till we did 
so a few months since, when I came to take up my residence in 
London.” 

The old lady’s mouth twitched nervously, the sad note of a 
week ago made itself heard in her voice again. Mrs. Hibbert 
knew that she was thinking of the unsuccessful appeal to her rich 
relation, and of the port wine that had always proved pernicious 
to her digestion. 

“Your cousin!” said Mr. Wimple, and he fixed another long, 
steady gaze upon Mrs. Baines, “that is very interesting ;” and he 
was silent. 

“Cousins seem to abound in our conversation this evening,” 
Miss Dunlop said to Mr. Fisher ; “ it must be terrible to be cousin 
to the Lord Mayor.” 

“ Like being related to Gog and Magog,” he whispered. 

“Even worse,” she answered, pretending to shudder. 

But Mrs. Hibbert was looking at Aunt Anne, for it was time to 
go upstairs. Mrs. Baines went out of the door with a stateliness 
that was downright courage considering how small and slight she 
was. Ethel Dunlop, standing aside to let her pass, looked at her 
admiringly, but the old lady gave her back, with the left eye, a 
momentary glance that was merely condescending. Unless Aunt 
Anne took a fancy to people, or made a point of being agreeable, 
she was apt to be condescending. Her manner to young people 
was sometimes impatient, and to servants it was generally 
irritating. She had taken a dislike to Miss Danlop—she con- 
sidered her forward. She did not like the manner in which she 
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did her hair. She was of opinion that her dress was unbecoming. 
All these things had determined Mrs. Baines to snub Miss Dunlop 
who ill-deserved it, for she was a pretty, motherless girl of one- 
and-twenty, very anxious to do right and to find the world a 
pleasant dwelling-place. 

The old lady sat down on the yellow couch in the drawing-room 
again, the same couch on which, a fortnight before, she had sat and 
related her misfortunes. But it was difficult to believe that she 
was the same person. Her dress was spread out; her gloves 
were drawn on and carefully buttoned ; she opened and shut a 
small black fan; she looked round the drawing-room with an air 
of condescension, and almost sternly refused coffee with a ‘“ Not 
any, I thank you,” that made the servant feel rebuked for having 
offered it. Mrs. Hibbert and Ethel felt that she was indeed 
mistress of the situation. 

“You are musical I think, Miss Dunlop,” she asked coldly. 

“T am very fond of music, and I play and sing in a very small 
way,” was the modest answer. 

“IT hope we shall hear you presently,” Mrs. Baines said 
grandly, and then, evidently feeling that she had taken quite 
enough notice of Miss Dunlop, she turned to her niece. 

“My dear Florence,” she said, ‘‘ I think Mr. Wimple is charming. 
He has one of the most expressive countenances I ever beheld.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Baines, do you really think so?” Ethel Dunlop 
exclaimed. 

“Certainly Ido.” And Mrs, Baines turned her back. “ Florence, 
are not you of my opinion?” 

“Well, Aunt Anne, I hardly know——” and happily the 
entrance of the men prevented any further discussion. Somehow 
conversation flagged a little, and silence threatened to fall on the 
party. Florence felt uneasy. 

“ Are we to have some music?” Walter asked presently. In 
these days music after dinner, unless it is very excellent or there 
is some special reason for introducing it, is generally a flag of 
distress, a sign that dulness is near. Florence knew it, and 
looking at Ethel tried to cover it by asking for a song. 

“Ethel sings German songs delightfully, Aunt Anne,” she said ; 
“T think you would enjoy listening to her.” 

“T should enjoy listening to any friend of yours,” the old 
lady answered. But Miss Dunlop pleaded hoarseness and did 
not stir. 

Mr. Wimple roused himself a little. “I am sure Mrs. Baines 


plays,” he said, standing before her. Aunt Anne gave a long 
sigh. 
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“My playing days are over,” she answered. 

“Oh no, Aunt Anne,” laughed Walter, “we cannot allow you 
to make that excuse.” 

In a moment she had risen. 

“T never make excuses, Walter,” she said proudly; “if it is 
your wish—if it will give you pleasure I will touch the keys 
again, though it is long since I brought myself even to sit down 
before an instrument. 

She took her place at the piano; she pulled out her hand- 
kerchief, not one of the black-bordered ones that Florence had 
sent her a week ago, but a dainty one of lawn and lace, and held it 
for a moment to her forehead, then suddenly, with a strange 
vibrating touch that almost startled her listeners, she began to 
play “Oft in the stilly night.” Only for a moment did the fire 
last, her fingers grew feeble, they missed the notes, she shook her 
head dreamily. 

“T forget—I forget them all,” she said to herself rather than 
to any one else, and then quickly recovering she looked round 
and apologised. “It is so long,” she said, “and I forget.” 

She began softly some variations on “I know a bank,” and 
played them through to the end. When they were finished she 
rose and, with a little old-fashioned bow to the piano, turned to 
Florence, and saying, with a sweet and curious dignity, “Thank 
you, my dear, and your friends too for listening to me,” went back 
to her seat. 

Mr. Wimple was near her chair, he bent down to her. 

“You gave usa great treat,” he said, as if he were stating a 
scientific fact. 

Mrs. Baines listened to his words gravely, she seemed to 
revolve them in her mind for a moment before she looked up. 

“T am sure you are musical, Mr. Wimple,” she said, “ I can see 
it on your face.” 

“Aunt Anne,” Walter said, passing her, “ should you mind my 
opening this window? ” 

“No, my darling, I should like it,” she answered tenderly. 

Mr. Wimple gave a long sigh. 

“ Lucky beggar he is; you are very fond of him?” 

“‘Oh yes,” she answered, “he is like my own son,” and she 
nodded at Walter, who was carrying on a laughing conversation 
with Ethel Dunlop, while his wife was having what seemed to be 
a serious one with Mr. Fisher. She looked round the room, her 
gaze rested on the open window. “I think the carriage must 
be waiting,” she said almost to herself. 

“TI will tell you,” and Mr. Wimple went on to the balcony, 
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“Tt is a lovely night, Mrs. Baines,” he said, and turning back he 
fastened his strange eyes upon her. Without a word she rose 
and followed him. 

“Aunt Anne,” Florence said, “you will catch your death of 
cold; you mustn’t go out. Walter dear, get my thick white shawl 
for Aunt Anne.” 

“Oh no, my love, pray continue your conversation; I have 
always made a point of looking up at the sky before I retire to 
rest, therefore it is not likely to do me harm.” 

“T wouldn’t let it do you harm for the world,’ Mr. Wimple 
whispered. 

She heard him; but she seemed to digest his words slowly, 
for she nodded to herself before, with the manner and smile 
that were so entirely her own, she answered : 

“Pray don’t distress yourself, Mr. Wimple, I am accustomed to 
stand before the elements at all seasons of the year, and this air 
is not likely to be detrimental to me ; besides,” she added, with a 
gentle laugh, “ perhaps though I boasted of my age just now I am 
not so old as I look. Oh, dear Walter, you are too good to me— 
dear boy,” and she turned and let him wrap the thick white shaw! 
about her. He lingered for a moment, but there fell the dead 
silence that sometimes seems to chase away a third person, so that 
feeling that he was not wanted, he went back to Ethel Dunlop. It 
was a good thing Aunt Anne liked Alfred, he thought. He had 
been afraid the latter would not wholly enjoy his evening, but the 
old lady seemed to be making up for Florence’s rather scanty 
attentions. 

“Tt is impossible to you to be old,” Mr. Wimple said, still 
speaking almost in a whisper. 

The old lady appeared not to hear him, her hands were 
holding the white shawl close round her neck, her eyes were 
following the long row of street lamps on the right. The 
horses, waiting with the carriage before the house, moved 
restlessly, and made their harness clink in the stillness. Far 
off, a cornet was playing, as cornets love to do, “Then you'll 
remember me.” LBeside her stood the young man watching. 
Behind in the drawing-room, dimly lighted by the shaded lamp 
and candles, the others were talking, forgetful of everything 
but the subject that interested them. Cheap sentimental 
surrounding enough, but they all told on the old lady standing 
out on the balcony. The stars looking down on her lighted 
up the soft white about her throat, and the outline of 
the shawl-wrapped shoulders, almost youthful in their slender- 
ness. Mr. Wimple went a little closer, the tears came into 
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her eyes, they trickled down her withered cheeks, but he did not 
know it. 

“It is like years ago,” she whispered, “those dear children and 
all—all—it carries me back to forty—more, eight-and-forty years 
ago, when I was a girl, and nowI am old, I am old, it is the end 
of the world for me.” 

He stooped and picked up the handkerchief with the lace border. 

“No,” he said, “don’t say that. Not the end, age is not 
counted by years, it is counted by other things,” and he coughed 
uneasily and waited as if to watch the effect of his speech before 
continuing. “In reality,” he went on, in the hard voice that 
would have jarred horribly on more sensitive nerves—“ in reality 
Tam older than you, for I have found the world so much colder 
than you can have done.” He said it with deliberation, as if 
each word were weighed, or had been learnt beforehand. “I 
wish you would teach me to live out of the abundance of youth 
that will always be yours.” 

She listened to him attentively ; she turned and looked towards 
her left, far ahead, away into the distance, as if puzzled and 
fascinated by it, almost as if she were afraid of the darkness 
to which the distance reached. Then she gave a little nod, 
as if she had remembered that it was only the trees of the 
Regent’s Park that made the blackness. 

“Tf you would teach me to live out of the abundance of youth 
that will always be yours,” he said again, as if on consideration he 
were well satisfied with the sentence, and thought it merited a 
worthy reply. 

She listened attentively for the second time, and looked up half 
puzzled— 

“T should esteem myself most fortunate, if I could be of use to 
any friend of Walter’s,” she answered, with sad but almost sweet 
formality. 

“You have so many who love yoo—— 
and grating. 

“ No,” she said, “ oh no 

“There is Sir William Rammage.” He spoke slowly. 

“ Ah!” she said sadly, “he forgets. And old association has no 
effect upon him.” 

“Has he any brothers and sisters?” he asked. It was a 
curious question. 

“They are gone. They all died years and years ago.” 

“It is remarkable that he never married.” 

“T suppose his inclinations did not prompt him to do so.” 

“He seems to have no one belonging to him.” ° 


” 


The voice was still hard 


” 








AUNT ANNE. 


“There are hardly any left,” she answered, with a sigh, “and 
unhappily he does not appreciate the companionship of those——” 

“ Aunt Anne, dear Aunt Anne,” Florence said, “do come in, 
you will catch your death of cold.” 

“ My love, the carriage is waiting ard you must excuse me; it 
is growing late. It has been delightful to be with you, and to 
meet your friends.” 

She shook hands with Mr. Fisher, and bowed to Ethel Dunlop ; 
then she went slowly out of the room on Walter’s arm, the long 
train of Madame Celestine’s dress sweeping behind her. 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Hibbert,” Mr. Wimple said, and, shaking 
hands quickly with the air of a man who has many engagements 
and suddenly remembered one that must be instantly kept, he too 
was gone. 

He was just in time to reach the carriage door. 

“Mrs. Baines,” he said, “I think you said you were going to 
South Kensington—could you take me as far as Queen’s Gate ? ” 

“I wonder where he is going,” Walter said to himself as he 
went upstairs again ; “ I don’t believe he knows a soul in Queen’s 
Gate.” 











